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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, 1944 


January 8, 1944 - 9 a.m.....Pcok Breakfast, Southern Section. Manning’s Coffee Shop, 
319 West 5th Street, Los Angeles. 


February 5, 1944 - 9 a.m.......Book Breakfast, Southern Section. Manning’s Coffee Shop. 


March 4, 1944 - 9 a.m. ..300k Breakfast, Southern Section. Manning’s Coffee Shop. 
April 1, 1944 - 9 a.m. ..Book Breakfast, Southern Section. Manning’s Coffee Shop. 
April 8, 1944 ..Council Meeting, Northern Section. 
May 6, 1944___. ......Annual Meeting, Southern Section. 
May 13, 1944 Annual Meeting, Northern Section. 
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3340 Yorkshire Rd., Pasadena 8 Box 1158, Walnut Creek 
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As in the library of Time I paused 

Beside the charging desk, the old greybeard 
Looked up from his book. His eyes were bright, 

And sly good humor from his wrinkles peered. 
“What shall it be today? Love? History?” 

“No ancient tale, but something rich and strange, 
A mystery perhaps, with end close hid, 

A rare yarn, spanning all emotion’s range.” 
Time smiled. “When have I failed you? Here—” 
And in my hands he thrust a Brave New Year. 
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Our Southern Neighbors 








M 
USIC IS THE NATURAL EXPRESSION 


of the Mexican soul,” says Luis Sandi, 
distinguished Mexican composer, and di- 
rector of music education for the entire 
Republic of Mexico. Senor Sandi's 
statement may appropriately be extended 
to include all of Latin America, for it is 
through music more than through any 
other expressive medium that the 
peoples “south of the border” reveal 
with dynamic clarity the qualities of 
mind and spirit that make up their indi- 
vidual national temperaments. 

General acquaintance in the United 
States with the music of Latin America 
has been limited until recently to the 
field of dance music and that of the sen- 
timental song. Intrigued by the vibrant 
rhythm and romantic melodies of this 
music, as brought to us by such famous 
dance-band leaders and radio artists as 
Xavier Cugat and Tito Guizar, we have 
been led to endow all of Latin America 
with a common musical pattern based on 
the rhythmic figure of the tango and the 
melodic lushness of the Mexican love 
song. However, as one investigates the 
music of Latin America in its wider as- 
pects of folk, art, and urban popular 
music, one realizes how impossible it is 
to set up any one category which will 
fit all forms of musical expression to be 
found in Latin America. Even a super- 
ficial survey will reveal the fact that just 
the twenty republics is a po- 
litical t, so is each republic a cultural 
unit. The music of Ecuador, for in- 
stance, 1s no more like the music of Bra- 
zil than the music of Russia is like that 
of England. The music of Argentina is 
quite different from that of Cuba; and 
in no sense can it be said that the music 
of any country is exactly like that of 
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Mexico, as many North Americans have 
been inclined in the past to believe. 

There are, to be sure, common ele- 
ments in the music of groups of nations 
of similar ethnologic origin, but geo- 
graphical, social, and economic influ- 
have been strong enough to 
bring to the music of the several nations 
within each group marked differences. 
It is this differentiation in the music of 
the Latin American countries that gives 
to its study much of its intriguing inter- 
est. 

Four racial strains have gone into the 
making of the music of Latin America. 
That music had an important place in 
the pre-Columbian civilization is evident 
not only from Aztec, Mayan, and Inca 
chronicles and from contemporary his- 
torians of the Conquest, but also from 
archeological remains which have yielded 
numerous instruments of aboriginal 
days. To this Indian culture the Span- 
iards and Portuguese added the richness 
of their own musical art, which during 
the period of colonization had reached 
its apogee of beauty and perfection. 
Finally, the introduction of slavery into 
the coastal areas of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America brought to the music of 
those areas the rhythms and chants of the 
African jungle. 

The Indian element in the music of 
Latin America is apparent in the folk 
songs and dances of the vast territory 
that reaches from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego. Covering all of Mex- 
ico, Central America, the West Coast 
of South America, and cutting deep into 
the Amazon basin, this music exercises 
an influence of varying intensity. In 
isolated communities still unaffected by 
European civilization, the musical pat- 
tern closely resembles that which re- 
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search leads us to believe was the music 
of pre-Columbian days. The melodies 
and musical instruments of the Yaqui, 
Huichole, and Seri Indians of Mexico 
are suggestive of the musical pomp of 
Aztec ceremonials, and the Quechua 
and Aymara Indians of the Andean 
Highlands still use the quena (rustic 
flute), rondador (pan pipes), harp, 
drums and rattles that have come down 
to them from their Inca ancestors. The 
tonal system of the modern Incas, as well 
as that of the present-day descendants 
of the Aztecs and Mayans is the five- 
tone scale, characteristic of many primi 
tive peoples. A typical song-form util- 
izing this scale is the plaintive song of 
the Andes, known as the Yaravi. 

Spain brought to the New World the 
music of the mediaeval church, the ro- 
mances of the court, the gay songs and 
dances of the people of town and field. 
It was vigorous, powerful music which 
at first superseded all indigenous music. 
In those districts of Latin America 
where the pure Spanish racial strain still 
persists, as in the interior of Cuba, that 
music has retained its individuality, un- 
affected by Indian encroachments. How- 
ever, with the passing of time, the indig- 
enous musical patterns have made them- 
selves felt with increasing force with the 
result that a “mestizo” music has devel- 
oped in which a fusion of Spanish and 
Indian musical elements is apparent. In 
its framework, its tonality, its harmonic 
structure, its metrical pattern, this mu- 
sic is Spanish; but its nuance, its orna- 
mentation, its rhythmical complexities 
are Indian. 

The music of Portugal has a more 
somber note than that of Spain. Its pen- 
sive quality is distinguishable in the 
song-form known as the Modinha. This 
is the music that the Portuguese settlers 
of Brazil sang in the twilight hours after 
the stress of the day’s work. As they 
plucked the strings of their guitars with 
caressing fingers they sang of Portugal 
and of their longing to be in the home- 
land again. The Modinha, song of nos- 
talgia, has remained the most significant 
Portuguese musical contribution in the 








New World. Still sung in Brazil, its 
quiet, meditative flow of melody pro 
vides a grateful contrast to the overex- 
uberance of the Afro-Brazilian rhythms. 


In the 17th century both Spain and 
Portugal introduced slavery into their 
New World possessions. Snatched sud- 
denly from his African environment of 
forest and jungle, the Negro had little 
to bring with him but his music, which 
became for him his principal channel for 
emotional expression. Music he used 
primarily in connection with his religion, 
seeking to intensify, through rhythmic 
chant and dance ritual, the mystery and 
hypnotic force of his worship. From 
this primitive liturgy came the vibrant 
rhythms that were destined to influence 
so profoundly the music of the Western 


World. 


Taken in its aggregate the folk music 
of Latin America is the most varied in 
the world. In his monograph entitled 
“Recordings of Latin American Songs 
and Dances,” Gustavo Duran, of the 
Music Division of the Pan American 
Union, provides descriptive analyses of 
no fewer than 131 different folk music 
forms. Some of these, with slight vari 
ations, are characteristic of more than 
one country; but in every instance the 
adaptation has been sufficient to give to 
the altered musical form a definite, na 
tional flavor. 

In an article of this type it is obvi 
ously impossible to comment fully on 
many of the Latin American folk-music 
forms. However, special reference 
should be made to the folk music of Ar- 
gentina; since in the music of the pampas 
and the gauchos, we find such an inter- 
esting parallel to the music of our 
own pioneers and the songs of our west- 
ern cowboys. The most important folk 
music-form of Chile is the cueca, which 
the Chilean historian, Barahona Vega, 
describes as “a part of the alma mater of 
our race.” This gay rhythmic vigorous 
dance is in reality a musical news letter 
since any event of national significance 
from a battle in the War of Independ- 
ence, to the winning of a football cham- 








pionship may give rise to the composi- 
tion of a new cueca. 

The corrido of Mexico, like the Chil 
ean cueca, is also a musical commentary 
on current events. Long a favorite form 
of musical expression among the Mexi- 
cans, the corrido reached a high point in 
its development during the tumultous 


years of the 1910 revolution. Famous 
corridos produced by that event include 
such jaunty tunes as “La Cucaracha,” 
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music of Brazil, Cuba, and 
the coastal districts of Colombia and 
Venezuela is impregnated with throb- 
bing irresistible Negro rhythms. This 





has become manifest in the wealth of fas- 
cinating music that has emerged from 
the fusion of African and European 
tonal and rhythmic elements to produce 
such folk-music forms as the batuque 
coco and samba of Brazil, and the conga 
and rumba of Cuba. 

Both urban popular music and art mu- 
sic in Latin American bear a close rela- 
tionship to the folk music of this region 
That which started as a naive 
folk dance has frequently 
through minor adaptations, the 
cated dance of the ball 
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has been injected into Latin American 


art music as the resuit of this change ot 





attitude; and composers of distinction 
1 ° £ 
and power are beginning rightfully to 


claim and receive recognition from the 
music world at large. The outstanding 
figures in an increasingly large group of 
ible ire Carlos Chavez of 
Mexico and Heitor Villa-Lobos of Bra- 
zil. In a world survey of contemporary 
musical creative achievement, these two 
musical giants can be included among 
the truly great. 


composers are 





ROUNDABOUT SOUTH AMERICA, by Peck 
Courtesy of Harper & Brothers 











Latin American Songs and Dances 








Canciones panamericanas. Songs of the 

Americas; published in collaboration 
with the Pan American Union. Sil- 
ver, 1942. 72 cents. 
An attractive collection, bringing to- 
gether 28 representative songs from 
all the countries on the American con- 
tinents. Words for the songs are 
given both in English and in Spanish 
or Portuguese. 


Cantemos! Music arranged by Harry 
R. Wilson; manuscript by Victor C 
Niesch. Emerson, 1942. 10 cents. 
Among the 26 songs in this little book 
are folksongs, national songs, popular 
songs and rounds from Spain, Mexico 
and other Spanish American coun- 
tries. 


Cugat, Xavier. Other Americas; an al- 
bum of Latin American songs and 
dances. Edward Marks Music Cor- 
poration, 1938. $1.50. 

Includes brief notes and descriptions 
of the dances as well as the words and 
music. 


Gonzales, F. La hora del canto. Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
1943. 35 cents. Contains 26 songs 
popular in Mexico, Cuba, Argentina 
and Chile. 


Henius, Frank. Songs and dances of the 
Americas. Scribner, 1943. $2. 
Some of these songs and games for 
little children from the Central and 
South American countries are very 
old Spanish games, such as The 
Count’s Son, The Golden Thread and 
The Herbs. One called The Excited 


Burro is much like leapfrog. 


Krone, Beatrice and Krone, Max. Span- 


ish and Latin-American songs. Kjos, 


1942. 60 cents. 





Labastille, 





The twelve songs in this book repre- 
sent three types of music: the Span- 
ish, the Indian and the mestizo, 

blending of Spanish with other influ 


ences. 





Irma. Canciones 
Silver, 1942. 72 cents. 


tipicas. 


The French, Spanish or Portuguese 
words as well as those in English are 
given for 19 songs from 16 of the 
Latin American republics. One is the 
ancient Peruvian Hymn to the Sun 
Notes on the origins of the songs are 


added. 


Memories of Mexico album: a collection 


of Mexico’s most popular melodies; 
with English and original Spanish 
text. Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 


- ) 
poration, 1934. $1. 
Contains La Golondrina, La Paloma, 
the Jarabe, Noche Azul and other 
popular Mexican songs. 
Murillo, Ernesto. National anthems of 
North, Central and South America: 
solo and part songs with piano accom- 
paniment. Summy, 1935. $1. 
Includes the national anthems of the 
countries of both continents. | 
Oberndorfer, Marx. New American 
song book: Pan American ed. Hall, 
McCreary, 1941. Cloth 80 cents; pa- 
per 35 cents. 


Includes 23 songs from Latin Amer- | 
ica, five from Canada and many pa- 
triotic songs, college songs, hymns and 
chanteys from the United States, and 
also songs inherited from other coun- 
tries. 














Stevens, David, ed. Latin American 
: songs; for unison and two part sing- 
ing, with piano accompaniments. 


Birchard, 1941. 50 cents. 

Some of the songs in this book are 
folksongs; others were written by 
well-known composers. There are 28 
songs from Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, 
Chile, Peru, Costa Rica and Vene- 
zuela. English words are given for 
all of the songs, and Spanish words 
are added for eight of them. 


Torre, Emilio de. Latin American song 
book. Ginn, 1942. 80 cents. 
These are not songs from specific 
countries, but 72 songs generally pop 
ular in Latin America. The Spanish 
or Portuguese text is given for some 


of them. 
Writers’ program, New Mexico. Span- 
ish-American song and game book. 


A. S. Barnes, 1942. $2. 
Piquant illustrations add to the charm 


ern, 
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of this little book of the games and 
folksongs of New Mexico. Direc- 
tions are given both in Spanish and in 
English. 


Zanzig, Augustus §. Singing America; 

song and chorus book.  Birchard, 
1940. 
Among the 120 songs and choruses 
are 32 distinctively American folk- 
songs, 30 from European countries, 
four from Canada and nine from Cen- 
tral and South America. 


DANCES 
Johnston, Edith. Regional dances of 
Mexico. Banks Upshaw, 1935. $1.28 
Lucero-White, Aurora. Folk-dances of 
the Spanish-colonials of New Mexico. 
Rev. 2d ed. Santa Fe, N. M. Exam- 
iner publishing company, 1940, $2. 
Spizzy, Mrs. Mable Seeds. La fiesta; a 
unit of early California songs and 
dances. University publishing com- 
pany, 1939. 64 cents. 
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| QUETZAL Quest, by Von Hagen 





Courtesy of Harcourt, Brace & Company 












Recordings of Latin American Music 








Brazilian Songs Victor Album M 798 (3 discs, 6 sides) 
Folk and Art songs sung delightfully by the great 
Brazilian Soprano, Elsie Houston 


Festival of Brazilian Music Victor Album M 773 (5 discs, 10 sides) 
Music of Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Fiesta in Argentina Victor Album P 130 (3 discs, 6 sides) 
Popular Music of Argentina: Includes the most 
famous of tangos “La Cumparsita” , 
Fiesta in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru Victor Album P 132 (3 discs, 6 sides) 


Popular music of these countries 


Folk Songs of the Americas Victor Album P 55 (4 discs, 8 sides) 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Ecuador, 
Peru and Puerto Rico are represented in this 
Album. There are also songs of the United 
States and Canada. These recordings were 
designed to be used in connection with the 
song book “Singing America” 


Latin American Typical and Folk Songs Bost Album ES 3 (4 discs, 8 sides) 
Songs of Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador and 

uba. Compiled by Irma Labastille, this 

rolume contains authentic folk music hith- 

erto unavailable in recorded form. 


np 
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Malaguefia Victor Record 7304 B 
This famous composition by the Cuban Com- 
poser, Ernesto Lecuona is well played by 
Olga Samaroff, pianist. The reverse side is 
devoted to Debussy’s “Engulfed Cathedral,” 


1 


also played by Olga Samaroff. 


Mexico Canta Victor Album S 17 (3 discs, 6 sides) 
Mexican popular music. 


Music of Chavez Victor Album 503 (4 discs, 8 sides) 
Symphonic music composed and conducted by 
Chavez. The album contains the “Sinfonia 
India,” “Sinfonia de Antigona,” and “Cha 
cona.” The performing orchestra is La Or- 
questa Sinfoénica de Mexico. 
Music of Mignone Bost Album BA 2 (2 discs, 4 sides) 
Four piano pieces composed and played by the 


eminent Brazilian composer, Francisco Mig- 
none. Delightful and unusual. 


 - 






























Music of South America Victor Album G 21 (3 discs, 6 sides) 
Symphonic music by the Uruguayan composer, 
Eduardo Fabini. 


Peruvian Indian Melodies Columbia Records P 4219M-P4220M 


Short melodies of Quechua or Aymara origin, 
for soprano, flute and harp, collected and 
harmonized by Beclard-d’Harcourt. 


Program of Mexican Music Columbia Set M 414 (4 discs, 8 sides) 
Prepared by Carlos Chavez under sponsorship of 
the Museum of Modern Art. The album 
purports to show the development of Mexi- 
can music from pre-conquest days to the 
present. 


Saudades das Selvas Brasileiras Victor Record 2111 A 


A piano composition by Heitor Villa-Lobos in 
one of his more lyric, meditative moods. 
Contains a charming folk-like melody in its 
middle section. Well played by George 
Copeland. The reverse side is devoted to 
“Fandango” by the Spanish composer, Joa- 
quin Turina. 


South American Chamber Music Columbia Set M 437 (4 discs, 8 sides) 


Interpreted by Olga Averino, (soprano), Alfredo 
) St. Malo (violin), Fritz Magg (Cello), Nich- 
olas Slonimsky (piano). Music by best 
composers of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, and Peru. 


Spanish and Mexican Folk Dances Decca Album 28 (5 discs, 10 sides) 
Folk dance music performed by Mexican Dance 
Orchestra under direction of Manual S. 
Acuna. Recommended only for dance ac- 
tivities, not for music appreciation or other 
types of listening. 
Tonadas Chilenas Victor Record 4467 A 
Short piano pieces based on the “tonada” by 
Chile’s best known composer Humberto Al- 
lende. The reverse side consists of art music 
treatment of two Argentine folk-dance 
forms, the “bailecito” (by C. Lopez-Bu- 
chardo) and the “milonga” (by G. Troiani) 


} played by Ricardo Vines. 


Xango Columbia Record 17294 D 
Religious Afro-Brazilian Chant, arranged by 
Villa-Lobos, sung by Roland Hayes. Re- 
verse side is devoted to the Louisian Creole 


Folk song “Micheu Banjo”, sung also by 
Roland Hayes. 





























Race Relations and the School Library 








« Box MANY YEARS 


the Kern County Union High School and 
the Bakersfield Junior College, which 
share the same campus, have had a few 
representatives of all races in their stu- 
dent bodies. These students have been 
well accepted by others, and there have 
been almost no conflicts of a racial char- 
acter. Recently we have had an influx 
of students, both white and Negro, many 
of them from the Middle West and 
South, and the result has been a gradual 
welling up of a certain amount of racial 
antagonism. 

The librarians have been aware of this 
situation and have been working quietly, 
though deliberately, for the promotion of 
tolerance, understanding, and respect for 
all races. This article is a brief descrip- 
tion of what has been done. Though 
we have not overlooked other racial 
groups, we have particularly stressed the 
Negro problem, and we have made a 
definite effort to purchase books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which would throw 
ight on this matter 

Our Bakersfield Junior College in- 
cludes a unit on race in its course in 
American Problems which every termi- 
nal student takes, so this library has 
been building up a collection of mate- 
rials for serious study, many of them 
rather scholarly in character. Our high 
school library has been purchasing much 
simpler material on the whole, 
it on the elementary reading 
though we do provide suitable material 
for senior social problems classes. We 
have the usual classics in the field, but 
we find that books like Henderson’s The 
Negro in Sports and Fleischer’s Bla 
Dynamite are particularly popular. W 
do not have enough good fiction on the 
ninth and tenth grades level in this field, 
and we often wish that more books like 
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E. BEN EVANS 


Means’ Shuttered Windows, Allee’s 
Great Tradition, and Tunis’ All-Ame 
can would be written and_ published. 
Our biographies of Negroes are always 
popular, for though they present the dif 
ficulties others have met, they also give 
definite evidence of what can be accom 
plished 

The selection of suitable books for 
high school students on the Negro prob 
lem is a dificult task, and since we have 
little chance for personal investigation of 
books in Bakersfield, we have relied con- 
siderably upon bibliographies. Among 
the most helpful to us have been Rollins’ 
We Build Together, A Reader's Guide 
to Negro Life and Literature for Ele 
mentary and High School Use prepared 
for The National Council of Teachers of 
English, and a publication of the Tennes 
see State Department of Education, The 
Negro, A selected List for School Libra- 
ries of Books by or about the Negro in 
Africa and America. The section on 
races and racial problems in Lenrow’s 
Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction is useful 
in selecting fiction. An excellent recent 
bibliography appears in Augusta Baker's 
“Reading for Democracy” in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for October, 1943. We 
check the H. W. Wilson Vertical File 
Service each month and find worthwhile 
pamphlets in this way. 

Finding that Common Ground is an 
excellent periodical dealing with race and 
minority problems, we have subscrip 
tions for both our high school and junior 
college libraries. The Crisis, published 
by the National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People, is avail- 
able in the high school library. The jun- 


ior college library also has Phylon, The 
Atlanta University Review of Race and 
Culture: the Negro Digest; h 


Pittsburgh Courier, a weekly newspaper. 
The libraries have also endeavored 


and the 
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supply professional material for the use 
of instructors. Perhaps of greatest im- 
portance in this field is the recent book 
of Vickery and Cole, Intercultural Edu 
cation in American Schools, Proposed 
Objectives and Methods. This is the 
first of a new series of teachers’ manuals 
and resource units under the general ti 
tle of Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Education. Watch 
si 


thers in this series, for they pr 


for the 
mise to 
The National Educa 
Stud 
ion includes in 
addition to worthwhile bibliographies, 
many interesting descriptions of what is 
being done all over the United States 
An excellent teacher aid is the pamph- 


let by Benedict and Ellis: 1 
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Cultural Relations of the Problems in 
American Life Series. The Council 
against Intolerance in America pub 


lishes American Unity, a periodical con 
taining suggestions for methods and con 
tent of classroom activities 

Our books have circulated well, 
though we have used no tricks of pub 
licity to push them. We have merely 
employed the obvious methods of in 
forming our teachers and students that 
these books were available. We have 
compiled a selected list of our books by 
and about Negroes under the general ti- 
tle of I, Too, Am American with sec- 
tions devoted to fiction, biography, 
poems and plays, and history and mis- 
cellaneous. This was distributed to all 
teachers and interested students. We 
make use of our bulletin boards and dis- 
play cases from time to time for books of 
this character. The school paper occa 
sionally carries some mention of new 
books. We place new books on our 
“Teachers’ Self Help Library,” a shelf 
of books beside the teachers’ bulletin 
board in the principal's office. When- 
ever an opportunity arises in conversa- 
tion with teachers, we mention our new 
books, or we send the books along with 
a short personal note to those teachers 
we know are interested. Calling the at- 
tention of a key student to a new book 
often gives that publication a good start. 








Personal recommendation seems to be 
the most satisfactory publicity after all. 

We have two organizations on our 
campus that have done much for our 
Negro students, a Negro Choir com- 
posed principally of high school students, 
and a Junior College Negro Club to 
which high school seniors are invited. 
Both groups emphasize the investigation 
of the problems and achievements of 
their OWn Trace and conseq ently make 
considerable use of our libraries. Inci 
dentally the local Negro U.S.O. commit- 
tee and secretary take an interest in our 
Negro youth and often are of great help 
in the settlement of problems in which 
race may enter 

We frankly admit that we have ac- 
complished nothing measurable in the 
improvement of race relations. We are 
learning as we work on the problem, and 
it is our opinion that some of our stu- 
dents, both Negro and white, are gain- 
ing something in the way of better atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and understanding. 
The publications mentioned in this arti- 
cle are not necessarily the best ones; they 
are meant to be suggestive. We hope 
that they will lead others, as they have 
us, to further study, so that librarians 
may make a definite contribution to the 
solution of this extremely important 
problem of minorities in a democracy. 


It is not given to the cleverest and 
most calculating of mortals to know with 
certainty what is their interest. Yet it 
is given to quite a lot of simple folk to 
know every day what is their duty. That 
is the path along which the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire, the great repub- 
lic of the United States, the vast Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the in- 
dominitable and innumerable people of 
China—all the United Nations—that is 
the path along which we shall march till 
our work is done and we may rest from 
our labor, and the whole world may 
turn, with hope, with science, with good 
sense and dear-bought experience, from 
war to lasting peace. 

—Winston Churchill. 








My Day in the Library... 








Qe SAID THE LITTLE WEE BEAR 
when his mother suggested a walk in the 
woods while the porridge cooled. So re- 
ported Martha Ann of second grade as 
she entertained the library class one 
bright morning. Certainly the wee bear 
is up to the minute in his vocabulary. 
Library demands are definitely up to the 
minute too, with the children asking for 
maps, the latest books on planes, the 
army, the navy and all about America, 
past, present and future. Even in every- 
day things there is a trend toward sci- 
ence. 

Witness Martha Ann’s second grade 
where a map is being made to show how 
the vegetables, fruits, dairy products, 
meats and other necessities reach the 
market. The children are delving into 
scientific ways of raising bunnies, chick- 
ens and carrots. The library is asked for 
pictures to show how this should be done. 
The roar of planes constantly flying 
close to the roof tops reminds us that we 
ire only a few hours from Hawaii, a 
few more from Australia and the South 
Pacific islands where so many Long 
Beach fathers and big brothers are fight- 
ing. Maps have always intrigued chil- 
dren and now there is more reason for 
them than ever. 

The first grade comes to the library, 
and we look to see if there are enough 
easy books on the shelves. They are 
young pilots who must consult weather 
maps and learn their way about the air- 
port. John returns an envelope of air- 
plane pictures. He finds a recent book 
with pictures of planes and Loopy to 
take back to his classroom. Yes, we have 
just time to read The Little House be- 
fore they go 

Feet sound down the hallway and in 
troops the fourthfifth grade group. 
Two-thirds of the class are boys. At 
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present their chief interest is early Cali- 
fornia and Dawson's California and 
Brown’s California Missions are in 
demand. Making a map of the state 
and tracing the trails of the padres 
on it is one of their activities. The boys 
like Defending America, New Alphabet 
of Aviation and Submarine, as well as 
books about dogs, horses and wild ani- 
mals. We have a game to see how many 
know where to find books of various 
kinds. Last term this group studied rub- 
ber production. They made a map of 
South America, putting in the rivers and 
countries and drew accurate pictures of 
rubber trees. Several members of this 
class assist in library routine by check- 
ing books in and out and arranging the 
shelves. 

After recess the third grade comes in. 
There are so many of them and they are 
so eager for the visit to the library that 
they are like a swarm of bees. Their 
reading interests are surprising, ranging 
all the way from Johnny and Jenny Rab- 
bit to Treasure Island. Browsing is not 
restricted and many times we wonder if 
some of the books were much beyond 
them. At the end of the last semester, 
however, the librarian and the teacher 
were delighted to discover that a year or 
more of progress in reading ability had 
been made by all but two of the group. 
Just now they are especially interested 
in Pueblo Indians and they are enjoying 
In My Mother's House (Clark) and 
I Am a Pueblo Indian Girl, by E-Yeh- 
Shure. They plan to bring an exhibit of 
Indian crafts to the library, and we have 
time to see the lovely illustrations by 
Conrad Buff before they go. 

Another third grade is studying the 
Navajo Indians and has made a hogan. 
They enjoyed hearing Waterless Moun- 
tain and The Trader's Children, as well 


as reading easier books for themselves. 
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The forty-minute period before noon 
is a very busy one with a fifth-sixth 
grade group of alert youngsters who are 
doing reference work on South America 
and are preparing a program to present 
during Education Week. A map of the 
continent showing the countries and air 
and water routes is to have a border of 
flags. To make every detail of the de- 
signs perfect, the encyclopedia and 
twenty or more National Geographics 
were consulted. Some of the boys ex 

plain their use of the encyclopedia in 
finding the products of the various coun- 
tries. On their list of books are the Pic- 
ture Map Geography of South America, 
the little books in the Pictured Geogra- 
phy series, the New World 1 Neighbor 
series published by Heath, Feathers 
(Desmond) Paco Goes to the Fair (Gill) 
Sandalio Goes to Town (Pollock) and 
Story of the Other America (Gill). 

A number of the children line up to 
the desk to see whose turn it is to read 
On the Banks of Plum Creek, and the 
other Wilder books. We are re- 
minded of their study of pioneers last 
semester, when the teacher read one 
of these stories aloud. The class learned 
exactly how log cabins were built in 
Ohio, even to the chinking of the cracks 
of the logs. They traced the routes of 
the pioneers and made models of all 
kinds of transportation used by the 
hardy adventurers. One day a little girl 
came in to find a book on the ships used 
by the pioneers. Prairie schooners? 
“Oh no. I want a book on hardships,” 
she explained. 

The noon hour is an opportunity to 
relax; to file new cards in the catalog, to 
mend a book and to make new cards for 
popular titles. After lunch the seventh- 
eighth grade comes to the library. These 
boys and girls have all had some experi- 
ence in library duties and do much to 
help the younger children. They ex- 
plain the care of books and the use of 
the library as well as the fun of being 
library assistants. For their own work 


in their current events class, they are 
using maps to learn how air routes in- 
fluence our thinking and living. 


Atlases 





and the National Geographic maps have 
been very useful. Much of their Eng- 
lish work is done in connection with their 
library reading. They will present 
booklet of their best written reviews with 
their own illustrations to the library. In 
their cl divided into 
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classroom they are 
groups. Each group selects the best re 
view from its members and the end of 


the week they are presented to the class 
1 





as a whole. Boys and girls who have all 
read the same book ten d t 
Among the books ¢ ae ll d 
have — Poor Rich« el 
Boone, by James Dau; slieetp by 
sem Hall: a e You 1 Tom 
Thumb? (Hunt): Indian Captive (Len 


ski); Clara saith and Early American 
(Pace); and He Heard America Sing 


(Purdy). Just now they are teading 


Tom Whipple, by Walter Edmonds 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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To All Civilian Employees .. . 












Ys THE ARMY, THE WORD 


Civilian should be spelled with a capital 
letter. It is both a title and a state of 
mind. From the moment when a col- 
league and I arrived very timorously at 
a hotel desk in Salt Lake City, to be 
told by the hotel clerk: “Go up to 520 
along with the other WACS,” we re- 
alized that a civilian is a creature apart 
in this war-busy world. “But we aren't 
WACS,” we said feebly; “Well, go up 
there anyway,” was the rejoiner, “I 
guess theyll take you in.” “They” 
proved to be two other A..ay Librarians, 
with whom we entered upon the absorb- 
ing process of learning to be Civilians in 
the Army. 

Fort Douglas, where all Army Libra- 
rians in the Ninth Service Command are 
sent for an orientation training period, 
is paved and painted; its neat buildings 
are surrounded by lawns; its “higher 
brass” is much in evidence; when one 
sees an officer who is not at least a cap- 
EM with less than three 
stripes, one suspects one’s eyesight. Its 
routine is likewise smooth and starched, 
or in Army parlance, “strictly GI.” Li 
brarians attend its training courses to be- 
come familiar with Army procedure and 
to gain some appreciation of what being 
in the Army means. Many of us go to 
airfields or recently activated posts hav- 
ing some connection with the Air Force, 
and, as one of our number sagely re- 
marked, “Anything big enough to have 
an airfield practically has to be a desert.” 
Gone are the green lawns and paved 
streets and in their place are bulldozers 
and clouds of dust, pick and shovel de- 
tails of men in fatigues, buildings under 
construction, piles of dirt for prospective 
lawns, and a vast cross-section of Amer- 
ica’s insouciant, individualistic, and re- 
sourceful sons, head over ears in the 
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strenuous job of transforming a section 
of more or less recalcitrant prairie into a 
spot where the Army can get on with 
the business of winning the war. 

The new librarian finds all this tre- 
mendously stimulating. But she won 
ders: where does the Civilian, fresh 
from Headquarters, with her folder full 
of Army Regulations and Sample Forms 
fit into this picture? For the first 
months of her stay she is introduced to a 
flood of unfamiliar situations and ques 
tions couched in what might be termed 
“the GI vocabulary.” 

“Are you a WAC, ma’m?” 

“T’ve lost this book; do you want me 
to sign a Statement of Charges?” 

“T didn’t have a GI haircut so I'm re- 
stricted. Have you got anything good to 
read?” 

“Enclosed is a roster of the days each 
WAC in your section will be used on 
Wess 

“What do you have on the history of 
army posts?” 

“Receiving Reports shall be fur- 
nished in quadruplicate in accordance 
with the provisions of AR 35-6560.” 

“Have you got anything on cable 
splicing?” 

Gradually she sorts from this welter o1 
new experiences some sort of pattern of 
procedure. She begins to discover the 
niche she is meant to fill and to ascertain 
the wisest means of filling it. She cov- 
ets flowers from somewhere, and perhaps 
a cat; her staff discovers or invents ways 
of simplifying routine, and of dovetail- 
ing their library work into the rest of 
their military life. Her officers haul her 
out of the various entanglements with 
Army Red Tape into which a Civilian 
may stumble. 

After some time she finds herself with 
enough perspective to consider the cen- 


>> 
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Home Front Notes 








Arm. A YEAR AND A HALF 


away from the Sacramento Junior Col 
lege Library, I am back among my books 
again. There is a difference however, 
for we three librarians are on the STAR 
program. That means the library is busy 
six days and six nights of each week, in 
cluding all summer months and all holi 
days with the exception of Christmas 
day. So we are continuing our work 
right at home in our own library 

The school year of 1942-43 I spent at 
Mather Field teaching meteorology. It 
was a most valuable experience for me 
and my friendships with both officers 
and cadets are among my most treasured 
memories. There were hundreds of pi- 
lots who studied weather in my classes 
and most of them are on active combat 
duty now. A finer body of men could 
not be found than the cadets and officers 
of the Air Corps. The pleasure of 
teaching men from all four points of the 
compass was very stimulating. Cana- 
dian and English pilots from the R.A.F 
worked and ate with us. Famous aces 
were frequent visitors and when fellows 
returned from the various theaters of ac- 
tion it was a thrill to hear of their ex- 
periences. 

When I first started work at the 
Ground School at Mather Field it was a 
small affair with only a few instructors, 
but when I left in June of this year it 
had grown into a splendid organization 
with many teachers and a smoothly- 
functioning schedule of training. At 
first we were merely a basic training 
unit. But after a time we began to spe- 
cialize in the training of bomber pilots. 
Consequently we were then known as 
the B-25 Transitional School and we 
trained fliers who were to go into action 
very shortly after leaving our classrooms 
Of course that meant we were giving the 
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most advanced work and the instruction 
was much more interesting for both pu- 
pil and teacher. As you can imagine it 
was a rare privilege for a mere librarian 
to teach such courses, to fly in the bomb- 
ers with such pilots, and to spend most 
of each day studying, talking, debating 
problems in the field of aviation. 

The way was made clear for a com 
mission for me, but just before the final 
papers were signed a ruling came out 
which kept me a civilian. Then came 
the order that all fields were to be mili- 
tarized, so my civilian instructor days 
were over July 1st of this year. Before 
I left, however, I had the pleasure of 
helping with the organization of some 
advanced navigation and meteorology 
courses which became the models for 
similar work at Kelly Field and else- 
where. If, as they say, the pilot’s edu- 
cation is worth $25,000 to him, then the 
education I received as their instructor 
was worth considerably more to me. But 
I hope none of my colleagues think I 
have suddenly become rich! 

This summer, after three weeks at the 
Oakland Y.M.C.A. harvest camp super- 
vising the work of some high school 
boys, I became a fruit inspector for the 
Pear Pro-rate Committee. During 
those three weeks at the harvest camp 
we helped pick the plum crop at Au- 
burn. On the pear inspection job my 
work took me to Courtland, Walnut 
Grove, Lakeport, and finally to Ukiah. 
This harvest and inspection work was 
interesting, for many teachers and some 
librarians were doing the same job. Con- 
tacts with the farmers, the truck drivers 
and the cannery representatives were 
quite different from the ordinary con- 
tacts a librarian meets in his daily work. 
I met with wonderful people in every 
case for we were all striving to get the 
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CREATIVE TEAS 


COOPERATIVE POSTWAR PLANNING 








S MANY POST-WAR PLANS 


appearcd in print last spring that no one 
had time to read them all. However, 
we did want to know what these impor- 
tant plans were all about. A bit of or 
ganizing and a bit of persuasion helped 
us On our way. 

We knew that our students had been 
studying post-war plans in their social 
living classes, because they had put on 
a fine program in the auditorium, but 
many of the teachers had to meet their 
own classes and could not go to listen. 
Besides, we wanted our planning from 
an adult point of view. So we asked 
the social studies teachers, through their 
department chairman, if they would 
each present one plan to us some after 
noon, if we served tea and invited the 
whole faculty to the library to hear. 

If vou had wandered into the library 
that spring afternoon, you would have 

preparations for a very simple tea 
with-cool:ies party. As faculty mem 
bers arrived voluntarily after school 
hours they surprised us by their num- 
bers and interest. The men came gal- 
lantly to the rescue and brought in 
enough chairs to take care of all comers. 

Miss Anna Wiggs, department chair- 

man, presented the Eaciies speakers, who 
had each chosen for themselves one of 
the current plans for report. As our 
social studies department contains a 
goodly number of teachers, we necessar- 
ily had to limit their time in advance, 
and the resumes were exce -edingly brief. 

Our speakers and the plans which 
they presented were as follows: 

Mrs. B. B. McDermott—Geographical 


concepts important to peace, taken 

from various sources. 
Mr. Robert S. Maile 

kie’s One World. 


Vendell Will- 
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Miss Lulu A. Brown—Ely Culbertson’s 
Summary of the World Federation 
Plan. 

Miss L. M. Brown—Louis Adamic’s 
plan: Comes the Future. 

Dr. Helen Miller Bailey—The United 
States in a New World, Supplements 
to Fortune- 

I—Relations with Britain 
IIl—Pacific Relations 
III—The Domestic Economy 
IV—Relations with Europe 

Mrs. Marjorie D. Brown—Aldous Hux- 
ley’ s Ends and Means 

Mr. Willis T. Newton—Observations 
upon the economic phases of post-war 
planning 


Certain glaring omissions will be at 
once evident when one considers = 
plans discussed. The Beveridge plan 
was alluded to in the course of the dis- 
cussion, as was also the Hoover and Gib- 
son book, Problems of Lasting Peace. 
Some other omissions, and items pub- 
lished since our tea-party might furnish 
the nucleus for future round-table 
groups, or perhaps one phase of plan- 
ning, such as that discussed in Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher's Our Young Folks, 


would be more satisfactory. 


One of the things that we learned that 
day was that we had tried to cover too 
much ground. Another time it would 
seem to he better to report upon and dis- 
cuss only one or two plans at most, thus 
allowing more time to our speakers. 

Luncheon table groups for the rest of 
the semester engaged in lively, construc- 
tive, if informal, comment on post-war 
problems. We were pleased to find that 
some of the faculty members who had 
rarely entered the school library did 
come for post-war information and other 
materials as a result of our planning 
session. 


~~ 
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AIRPLANE SPOTTING CONTEST 











One day during Boys’ Week is desig- 
nated as Boys’ Day in libraries. Belve- 
dere Junior High School Library in Los 
Angeles celebrated the day last spring by 
working out two contests for the boys, 
which could be used with equal success 
as a Book Week activity for both girls 
and boys. Several years ago, before any 
of our present school population were 
with us, we had a Book Title contest. 
Familiar illustrations from well known 
books, such as Tom Sawyer, Penrod, Dr. 
Dolittle, Moby Dick, Don Quixote, 
Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, Gulli- 
vers Travels, Hans Brinker, Treasure 
Island, Les Miserables, Pinocchio were 
turned over to an art class. Enlarged 
copies were made, some in colors, and 
then mounted on card-board to stand 
on top of the book shelves. We decided 
to repeat this contest and use the same 
pictures. Hearing much these days 
about airplane spotting, we decided to 
keep abreast of the times and add an 
Airplane Spotting contest. We collected 
large illustrations of fourteen different 
airplanes in colors, attached them to 
cardboard and stood them on top of the 
shelves at the other end of the library. 
Each airplane picture was lettered and 
each book title picture was numbered. 

Our print shop, always ready and 
willing to help when needed, printed 
slips of paper for the answers. To work 
up interest, we advertised in advance by 
running notices in our daily school bul- 
letin about being able to identify air- 
planes in time of war and having an op- 
portunity to test such skill in the library 
before long. 


We arranged for the boys’ Physical 
Education teachers to bring their classes, 
numbering around eight hundred boys, 
to the library during class periods. It 
worked out beautifully. As the classes 
filed in, each boy was given an answer 
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sheet and began at once to see how many 
books and planes he could identify. 
Their knowledge of airplanes was amaz- 
ing. More of them were familiar with 
airplanes than with books, indicating 
they keep their eyes in the sky more 
often than their noses in a book. After 
they finished the contests, they wrote the 
name of the book they would like to re- 
ceive in case they won. In order to 
avoid collusion between morning and 
afternoon classes, the letters and num 
bers on the pictures were changed dur 
ing the noon period. 

Correcting the papers was quite an un- 
dertaking, but with the help of the pu- 
pils who work in the library, it did not 
take too long. The boys were very 
much interested and curious to know 
who won. To climax the occasion with 
the proper flourish, a special boys’ as 
sembly, with the winners seated upon 
the stage, was held in the auditorium to 
announce the results. 

We have six grades in our school, B7, 
A7, B8, A8, B9 and A9. The upper 
division did not compete against the 
lower. Prizes were given to both, and 
in case of ties, both were rewarded. 
Three boys had perfect scores in air- 
plane spotting. One belonged to the 
lower division and two to the upper, so 
all three received books. The highest 
score in book titles had one error. We 
also awarded sweepstakes prizes to the 
boys who had highest scores in both con- 
tests, and there were three winners in 
this group. Altogether, we gave the fol- 
lowing eight books, which the boys had 
requested: Treasure Island, Bambi's 
Children, Two Copies of Kinert- 
America’s Fighting Planes in Action, 
Young America’s Aviation Annual 
1942-43, The Moon Is Down, They 
Were Expendable, Scholz—Soldiers at 
Bat, purchased with library fine money. 





CREATIVE WEAS 


BOOKS FOR BUDDIES 








“1000 Books for a Ship” in foot-high 
letters on a large banner greeted the stu- 
dents each morning during Book Week 
at Los Angeles High School. The drive 
was launched on Armistice Day when 
empty book cases and boys and girls in 
sailor togs stood in the main hall to re- 
ceive contributions of 
from home or book store. A large glass 
bottle stood there too as an obvious hint 
for money in | 


books brought 


lieu of bo 
The Chaplain of the U.S.S. Ajax told 
the Chaplains Service Corps of his need 


for books for the sailors on his ship 


KS 


at a_ stretch Mrs. Louis K 
Chairman of the Corps, brought the cha! 
lenge to the students and teachers who 
became enthusiastic about this opportun- 
ity for a direct service to our fighting 
men. It was the wholehearted support 
of the teachers that made the drive a 
success. 

“Bring a book you'd like to read” was 
the general appeal; no duds would do 
Space is limited on a ship and every 
book must be worth its space. The stu- 
dents understood that these sailors were 
boys not much older than they were. 
Perhaps some of their own friends were 
on this ship, so they judged the books 
they brought by the standard of their 
own tastes. Definite quotas were set up 
of the number of mystery books, western 
stories, books of humor, poetry and even 
the nucleus of a small reference collec’ 
tion, that would be needed. 

As the shelves filled day by day it was 
thrilling to see the collection grow and 
satisfying to note the quality of the con 
tributions. At every opportunity groups 
of students stood about the shelves ad- 
miring the gifts and the librarian became 
a suspicious character because of her too 
obvious envy and interest in some of the 
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books that stood there. Perhaps the 
crowning item was a copy of the Ency 
clopedia Britannica Atlas. When the 
week allotted for the drive was ended 
the books were transferred to the library 
workroom where a gift plate was pasted 


were sorted and 


in each book and they 
packed. 

The arrival of the Chaplain with his 
group of sailors to take the books to their 
ship was the climax of the week. Before 
the admiring girls the sailors shouldered 
loads that made their knees buckle and 
paraded triumphantly through the li 
brary and out to their truck. As they 
drove away one sailor had already found 
a book he liked and was sitting quietly 
in a corner of the truck absorbed in read 
ing it. That gave us more pleasure and 
a keener satisfaction than any words of 


gratitude could have done. 





BOOK WEEK PUBLICITY 
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The library goes into all departments 
of the John Adams Junior High School 
in Los Angeles. To celebrate Book Week 
we made attractive posters with the jack 
ets of books on electricity, sheet metal 
and plastics for the shops. Jackets of 
cook books were posted in the home eco- 
nomics department, while books on gar- 
dening and animals were featured in the 
science laboratories and books on Latin 
America in the Spanish classrooms. The 
Music and Art departments appreciated 
colorful jackets of the new books in 
their fields. The publicity throughout 
the school led to many requests for the 
titles suggested. 
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Hooks Across the 


Sed... 








( oe ORGANIZATION KNOWN AS 


Books Across the Sea has turned into a 
two-way exchange of “ambassador 
books.” In London and in New York 
reading rooms have been established 
where books for better understanding of 
both countries are available. In the past 
two years there has come to the reading 
room in London a long procession of vis 
itors of every description, from the East 
End teacher planning an “America 
Week” in her battered but undaunted 
school, to the learned scholar planning a 
lecture on American history and current 
affairs. Each has found invaluable am- 
munition for better understanding in 
such books the WPA American 
Guides, the Rivers of America series, 
the vivid photographic picture books of 
Samuel Chamberlain and The 
equivalent reading center in New York 
has had a smaller but no less eager train 
of visitors in its year of existence. In 
this country we need to know of the 
dozens of books the British are writing 
and reading on post-war planning and 
m education and its reforms. In those 
books one can invariably read between 
the lines if not in capital letters, the as 
sumption that post-war Britain is going 


as 
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to be run by and for the common people: 
and the good which that discovery 
makes here is in breaking down Goeb 
's number one argument to the effect 
that anything done on that little island 
will be done by, and for the benefit of, 
That is why it is a 
matter for rejoicing that such a book as 
Ralph Tubb’s Living in Cities (a paper 
of the 
many that have presented the philosophy 


1 
pe 


; 
the privileged few. 


bound shilling Penguin book, one 


of town-planning in terms understand 
able to the man in the street) should 
America, 


now be available here in 
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through the British Information Ser- 


vices 

Another assump 
tion is that everyone knows what is 
meant by the old school tie, and that this 
famous article « likel 


Goebbels favorite 


%f haberdashery is likely 
to strangle democracy in England. The 
best weapons against the notion are the 
dozens of books that the British ari 
writing and reading on education 
its reform. This topic has become one 
of thrilling interest to the man in 
street. The very sight of the new cheap 
discussion pamphlets that blossom on 
every English bookstall is evidence of an 
aroused, vividly conscious general pub 
lic, hungrily concerned about adult edu 
cation. 

The proportion British books re- 
published in the United States has dwin- 
dled to a mere two per cent. The pro- 
portion of American books republished 
in Britain is much higher despite the pa 
per famine there. With every imag 
inable physical handicap the British are 
definitely ahead of us in that matter of 
reaching out for better understanding of 
the ally. There the important question 
is how to uproot the “Hollywood” image 
of America, or the “wild west” image, 
or the “gangster and Reno” 
substitute the good truth 

A fascinating supplement 
printed books * scrapbooks 
about our country made by the boys and 
girls in the schools of the United States. 
These are to be sent to London. In re 
ply, the English children will make simi 
lar scrapbooks about their country 
write letters to the Americans 
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For the librarians and teachers who 
are interested in the Books Across the 
Sea American life scrapbooks, here are 
the main points to consider: 

(1) 


discussion 


It must be the product of group 
planning 


and The more 
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people brought in on the discussion, the 
better the book will be. Incidentally, I 
don’t know any question that is so beau- 
tifully stimulating to your minds as that 
triple question which should be asked 
about every poem, snapshot. 
sketch, newscutting or “daily life 
glimpse” that is proposed for inclusion: 
“Does this portray something about us 
Americans or our land which is common 
to all decent, freedom-loving people and 
all countries, or something which is espe 
cially characteristic of us in the forty- 
eight states, from Maine to California, 
or something which is regionally true 
true of us in California, but not true in 
Maine?” 

After the war all sorts of sinister 
characters will be flinging those words 
“American” and “un-American” at us 
and trying to use the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner as a screen to cover up their attempts 
to wreck international cooperation. Un- 
less our young people get a chance to 
think out for themselves what really 
makes Americans American, they may 


essay, 


be stampeded by cheap slogans. It’s 
good for young Californians to tell 
young Vermonters what makes the 


West different from the East, but it is 
just as important for them to remind 
each other what unites the United States. 
When they have figured that out, they 
are able to write and paint and clip and 
snapshot as young Americans, and then 
they can start figuring out what united 
the United Nations. As an approach to 
both these highly topical and important 
questions, there is nothing more imme- 
diate than the challenge to make a book 
about the real America that we know 
through our daily lives—a book that 
would tell our friends in England what 
we are really like. 

(2) The book must pack the maxi- 
mum understanding into the minimum 
cubic inches. No bulky covers. Use 
thin paper, airmail weight, or thin tough 
bond paper. Maximum size, 11” x 8”; 
maximum weight 18 ounces. Every 


ounce of shipping space is literally price- 
less 


Every 


No “pretty pictures” as such. 
cut-out picture Or news cutting 


a Gio 


must be captioned. Unless the young 
editors know why they chose that scrap; 
unless they can say what it illustrates, it 
is not worth using. 

(3) No specimen postage stamps, no 
maps, nothing that the Censor would 
object to. He doesn’t mind the diagram 
maps that show how immense our coun- 
try is, but “real” maps are taboo, and 
so are all references to military camps, 
munition factories, 

(4) The more human the book is, 
the better. Original essays and sketches 
are grand. History in terms of how 
Mary’s grandfather came West; why 
our town commemorates a Spanish 
saint; geography in terms of how long 
it took Aunt Hilda to reach Boston; 
folkways in terms of the drugstore as 
well as the fiesta;—-these give life and 
vitality to the narrative. The most suc- 
cessful books are those which start off 
with some letter or poem of greeting and 
explanation; then deal with the general 
question: What makes us Americans 
American? (What's true of all of us 
from Maine to California?) Then get 
down to the delightful business of por 
traying American life as we live it, in 
essays, original sketches and drawings, 
snapshots, programs, cafeteria menus, 
etc., and the American scene as we sec 
it,—scenery, flowers, birds, etc. What 
is the California house? What is a 
juke-box? How has the war affected 
our daily lives? What is the daily life 
in our school? And finally snapshots of 
the young people who completed the 
book, and some friendly word to say that 
we have introduced ourselves and now 
we want to hear about life in Britain in 
wartime. If the readers of this book 
haven't the time or paper to do a return 
scrapbook, will they at least write let- 
ters? The British young people are 
longing to correspond. 

All books should have the ‘benefit of 
adult supervision and discreet help, es 
pecially in the ever-present matter of 
“What do they and what don’t they al- 
ready know about us Americans?” 


CAC. 


(Continued on Page 27) 











They called it “school,” but for me 
the three-week summer session at the 
Humboldt State College was a delightful 
holiday in the redwoods. It was truly 
a “workshop.” Teachers were on their 
own, doing what they felt was most es- 
sential to them. They worked on their 
units, attended lectures or movies, went 
on field trips, worked in the science lab- 
oratory or art room, learned script writ 
ing, or reviewed the new books. Free- 
dom was the theme. 

A typical one-room, ungraded school 
was carried on during the workshop 
time. Here teachers could observe a 
most interesting dairying unit intro 
duced, developed and finished success 
fully. 

Besides being fun the workshop rep- 
resented a venture in cooperative plan- 
ning. Anyone who has ever taught in 
an ungraded school can appreciate the 
materials and opportunities offered by 
this set-up because they know of the 
many stimulating ideas a teacher can ab- 
sorb. Books from the County Library, 
books from the college library and from 
the elementary library were at the dis 
posal of the teachers. The Federal De- 
partment of Forestry gave welcome as- 
sistance, too, with specially conducted 
tours of the country and the presenta- 
tion of films. The art, home economics 
and science departments of the college in 
their instructive lectures gave scientific 
weight and inspiration to the program. 

The library, a lovely large room, 
played no small part in the session. My 
share in the venture was the regular 
business of circulating books, keeping the 
library in running order and helping to 
make bibliographies. There was also 
the novel feature of planning model li- 
brary corners for small country schools 
and offering suggestions for the most ef- 


Workshop In The Redwoods ... 
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fective use of these small library collec- 
tions. 

The purely recreational side of the 
program was not neglected. Hospitality 
was evident on every hand and social 
activities were numerous. The hunger 
for knowledge was satisfied in trips to a 
box factory and to a whaling station, 
while hunger for good solid food was 
appeased by shrimp afternoon 
teas and buckwheat cake breakfasts in 
the early morning up on Council Crest 

Sc noms 


feeds, 


During these three “sch weeks 
even the work was play. There was no 
compulsion about the workshop. Learn 
ing was not confined to books, lectures 
and the four walls of a classroom. It 
was a period of fun, of practical experi 
ence and of creative activity 


MY DAY IN THE LIBRARY 
(Continued from Page 13) 


The end of the afternoon is approach- 
ing. As we file the book cards, we note 
with satisfaction that with all the new 
and serious interests influencing our 
lives today, there is still time for chil- 
dren to read and find those friends who 
are the rich inheritance of childhood. 
Alice, Heidi, Jo March, Paul Bunyan, 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, Little 
Black Sambo, Peter Rabbit and Cinder- 
ella are treasured as well as the In- 
galls Family, the Moffats, Mafatu and 
Paddle-to-the-Sea. Even the 
have their day. When a member of the 
library club inquired what story the li 
brarian intended to tell that afternoon, 
she replied, “Oh, I am going to tell about 
Jason and the golden fleece.” Said he, 
“IT wish my dog had that kind!” 
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Meetings er 


Northern Section Brunch 


On October 31st the School Library 
Association, Northern Section, in con 
junction with the Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians of Northern and Cen- 
tral California held its first Brunch of the 
year. They were extremely fortunate in 
having as their guest speaker Mrs. Bea- 
trice Warde who is well-known for her 
magnificent work with Books Across the 
Sea, and as creator of that very famous 
pamphlet a Token of Freedom which 
was given to each British child as he or 
she left Britain for a safer land. Mrs. 
Warde spoke to us of the purpose be- 
hind Books Across the Sea and paid 
glowing tribute to the fortitude and 
bravery of the English people who in the 
face of bursting German bombs and in- 
cendiaries held steadfast and lived to see 
a brighter day. She stressed the impor- 
tance of the work done by the English 


Books 
pointed out 


and American Committees of 
Across the Sea and 
how books are the one medium by which 
the real England and the real United 
States can be made known to the na 


Books are the 


basis of a better and fuller understand 


ft both countries. 


tween various countries, and: the 
- today facing a war-torn world 
needs to know not only his own country 
but also the fundamental characteristics 
and background of those with whom one 


dwell in 


day—God willing—he may 


nd understanding. 
Mary LINs. 


peace 


a Br < 


Southern Section 


Book Breakfasts 


At the first Book Breakfast of the year, 
on October 2, 
brarians were delighted to meet Ella 
Morgan who told of the first breakfasts 
held thirteen years ago. 


the Southern Section li 


In November 
a welcome guest was Mrs. Lillian Brag: 
den, children’s book editor for the Al- 
fred Knopf Company and author of sev- 
She spoke briefly 
on contemporary trends in publishing. 
Beatrice Warde spoke in Los Angeles 
October 28 at a meeting sponsored by 
the Southern Section of the California 
School Library Association, the Los An- 
geles School Library Association and the 
Library and Textbook Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. Helen Herney, 
assistant librarian in the Los Angeles 
City College, introduced Mrs. Warde 


who gave a charming talk on her expe 


eral children’s books. 


riences in London and New York, and 
explained the work of the organization 
Books Across the Sea, planned to in 
crease understanding between England 
and the United States. One phase of the 
work is the exchange of scrapbooks, to 
be made by boys and girls in the schools 
BULLETIN COVER 

The illustration on the cover of this 
number of the BULLETIN shows the stu 
dents at the Los Angeles High School in 
sailor togs receiving the books brought 
as gifts for the sailors on the U.S.S 


Ajax. In the book drive during Book 
Week 1,000 good books were collected 











Southern Section 
Christmas Meeting 


As welcome as 


sleigh were Mr. Albert J. Adams, South 





Pasadena-San Marino High School mu 
sic head and his grand piano. } 


iyed for the South 


annual Christmas meeting 
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Edith Sperry, introduced Miss Althea 
Warren, president of the American Li 
brary Association; Dr. Mary Duncan 
Carter, pr the California Li 
brary Association; Miss Elsie Hill, Pres 
ident of the Los Angeles School Library 
Association, and Miss Margaret Gird 
ner, president of the School Library As 
Miss 


spoke briefly of our great opportunity in 


‘ 4 
esident ol 


sociation of California. Girdner 





showing how essential library service can 
be in wartime. Mrs. Irene Heineman, 
assistant rintendent of Public In- 
struction, was introd re Mr 
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Ming, she emphasized the closeness of 





the world, and claimed that the problems 


of our own minority groups give us lab 


oratories in which to discover how dif- 
fering peoples may live together in har- 


mony. 


LAURA MARGARET MELLETTE. 
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How the Book Breakfasts Began ces 








SF. 1930 THE NEWLY ELECTED 
president of the California School Li 
brary Association, Southern Section, 
Marjorie Van Deusen appointed a com- 
mittee on Books. She suggested that as 
book selection is of paramount impor- 
tance and of perennial concern to the 
school librarian, the committee might 
profitably make an analysis of the stand- 
ards of selection and evaluation 

The membership of the committee in 
cluded Irma Brink, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles; Cosby Gilstrap, 
Alhambra High School; Dorothy New- 
ton, Readers’ Advisor, Los Angeles Pub 
lic Library; Katharine Scales, Willard 
Platoon Elementary School, Long Beach: 
Sarah Shaw, Eagle Rock High School, 
Los Angeles; Winifred Skinner, Pasa- 
dena Junior College; Statie Weber, Hol- 
lywood High School; and Ella S. Mor- 
gan, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
chairman. 

Discussion at the first meeting of the 
committee, early in October, emphasized 
the conviction that only by actual read- 
ing of a book, can the librarian judge 
its possible value in a given school li- 
brary. Numerous sources of excellent 
book reviews were available, but some 
tragic misfits resulted from dependence 
on reviews alone. Granting the im- 
probable, that the librarian had the time 
to read all books before ordering, how 
could she obtain the books for reading 
while they were new, without buying 
them? 

It was Statie Weber who suggested 
that a book workshop might solve our 
problem. In explaining her idea, which 
had developed in her conversations with 
Daisy Lake, she outlined the plan which 
in large part became the institution of 
the Book Breakfast. To her also goes 
credit for the name. The committee 


ELLA MORGAN 


liked her plan immensely and at once 
adopted it. They realized that what a 
fellow school librarian had to say re 
regarding the value and suitability of a 
book she had read, would be helpful be- 
cause of her viewpoint. The commit- 
tee realized that a supply of new books 
was the first essential. Mr. Leslie Hood 
of Vroman’s Bookstore in Pasadena 
was told of the plan and asked if he 
thought it that publishers 
would loan the committee new books to 
be returned after tl 


probable 


hey had been read 
He replied that on an impending busi 
ness trip to New York he would sound 
them out for us. For Vroman’s, he said 
at once, that they would loan as many 
as fifteen books at a time. This generous 
offer gave much encouragement and im- 
petus to committee plans. Such loans 
have continued to the present time, a 
service of great value to the libraries and 
and much appreciated by 


Other firms and publishers have 


been very generous 


librarians 
them. 


The first breakfast was well attended 
At subsequent meetings there was a 
steady increase with librarians coming 
regularly from as far away as Ventura 
and Ontario. 
evident that this cooperative effort was 


It was almost immediately 
filling a very real need. It was practical 
and so personally helpful that busy 
people were glad to share in the efforts 
involved and to devote a part of their 
Saturday to regular attendance. During 
the thirteen years since its inception im- 
provements in organization have been 
made but the basic principle which has 
steadily been held is that of evaluation 
of books from the school library view- 


point. 
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Books That Build 
Better Racial Attitudes 


All of these books are for children of 
elementary age, except The Great Tra- 
dition. The United States is the setting 
of each one, except The Singing Tree 


Children read them enthusiastically. 


Negro 
Allee, Marjorie Hill. THE GREAT 
TRADITION. Houghton 
Bontemps, Arna. SAD-FACED BOY 
Houghton. 
Means, Florence Crannell 
TERED WINDOWS. Houghton 
Sharpe, Stella G. TOBE. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press 
Tunis, John R. ALL-AMERICAN 
Harcourt 


Jeu 
Seredy, Kate. THE SINGING TREE 
Viking. 

Italian 


Sawyer, Rut 


Viking 


SHUT 


h. ROLLER SKATES. 


German 


Deutsch, Babette. THE WELCOME. 
Harper 


Japanese 
Felsen, Gregor. 
SAILOR. 
Polish 


De Angeli, Marguerite. UP THE 
HILL. Doubleday 


SUBMARINE 
Dutton. 


Mexican 


Duplaix, Lily. 
AND PERRITO. 
Gates, Doris. 
Viking 


PEDRO, NINA 
Harper 
BLUE WILLOW. 


Indian 


Clark, Ann Nolan. 
ER’S HOUSE. 
Clark, Ann Nolan. 
VAJO BLUEBIRD. 


IN MY MOTH. 
Viking 

LITFLE’ NA- 
Viking 
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BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Books Across the Sea Circle in Amer- 
ica (Room 1526, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City) is prepared to forward 
as many as fifteen California Daily Life 
Scrapbooks to the Books Across the Sea 
Circle in London (Aldwych House, 
London WC2) if they come up to our 
standard. I see no reason why Califor- 
nians should have to consult New York- 
ers on any detail regarding these books 
The results will be much better if they 
are worked out by using imagination and 
ingenuity. The teachers in California 
can safely be challenged to take the broad 
problem “How would you pack the max- 
imum amount of insight into the mint- 
mum ounces of bulk?” and transmit the 
challenge to young Californians in suc 
a way as to rouse their patriotic imagi- 
nations. Any books that you pass as up 
to standard will go straight across, and 
will certainly have reciprocal British 
scrapbooks in due course 


LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC 


Reprints of pages three to nine of this 
number of the BULLETIN, containing 
Dr. Curtis’ article on Latin American 
music, with the lists of books and re- 
cordings, may be obtained from the Sub- 
scription Editor 


Single copies 3 cents 


each. 


An interesting map: America, a na- 
tion of one people Jrom many countries, 
will be sent without charge to libraries 
or teachers by the Council Against In- 
tolerance, 17 East 42 Street, New York 
City, Zone 17. The Council Against 
Intolerance also American 


publishes 
Unity: a monthly educational guide. 


This is especially useful to social stud- 


ies teachers. 


Librarians Activities 


Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, librarian and 


comparative literature at 

College since 1936, has been ap- 
1 a 1 

pointed assistant director of the Ameri- 

Library in London. She left Mills 


protessor of 





XL S 
October Ist on a leave of absence to 
tak up her new W yr} The American 
L: under the direction of Dr 
R d Heindel, professor of modern 
I in history at University of 
I Vani T h | or M ( pe! | 
M ; { is En 
; 
M 
W tTOcr 
I Bi 
{ 5 Frar 
M H Dut king very 
S unil | en 
x.) the War Lt. Durt 
\ rmerly supervisor of elementa 
es in Pasadena. She is now as 
sisting in procurement for the Waves in 
San Francisco and East Bay Area 
Oakland, a Port of Destiny,” the 
first section of a new book by Elizabeth 
Syle Madison, supervisor of Oakland 
School libraries, is now being used in 
mimeographed form in the Oakland jun- 
ior and senior high schools. This opening 
section of the book gives a vivid and 
colorful picture of the early history of 
the bay region. Although as yet only 
mimeographed, the format is pleasing, 
with interesting pictures and attractive 
may 


Margaret Cooper has recently come 
to the library at the Donner School in 
Sacramento. Mrs. Beatrice Lafferty 
Pendergast is teacher-librarian at the 
Marshall School. Dolores Dillon has 
been transferred from the William Land 
Elementary School Library to the Lin- 


coln Junior High School Library. She 
has taken over the duties of Katherine 
Chastain who has gone into the United 
States Army Library Service. The chil 
dren in the Sacramento Special School 
for the Deaf are using the Fremont 
School library under the direction of 


i 
Mrs. Valeria Sabelman. 








TI Sacramento school librarians 
filled the summer with a variety ( 
tics. Man them gave time to tl 
OPA, checking ceiling prices and 
tributing gasoline ration books Lil 
Je nes was a i} ] ) can 
Id Kissl + | C ry 
Arbuckl | : 
Craig Int al | 

( Mills ¢ 

An ~ 
t San 3 
mer were El Brown, J | 
Ma ( | Relina Puppo, B 
Smith, Jane $ Claire Sy 
Waldie, and the ¢ it Elet 
tary School I ities. Gert > Mil 
The library of the Roosevelt Scl 
glad to welcome Patricia Re berts Mill Re 
whose husband is now in Africa. Nan 
Sykes and Lawrence Farrar had busy 


summers at child centers for nursery day 


care. 


Because of the increased enrollment, 
Stockton is to have a new school. The 
teachers are helping to plan the building. 
Working on the library planning com 
mittee are Myrtle Devereaux, Dolores 
Freeman, Marie Meier, Patricia Miller, 
Ethel Nicholas and Claire Sprague 


At the Roosevelt High School in 
Fresno, Mrs. Melissa Fuller is directing 
a very successful rental library which 
furnishes the faculty with the latest 
books. Elizabeth Landrum, on_ leave 
from the staff of the Fresno State Col 
lege, is now librarian of the Army and 
Navy Staff College at Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Fay Porter Nowell, another 
librarian from Fresno State College, is 
now in the Library of Congress. 


At the Fresno State College, the Book 


ae 














exhibit each year is the work of 


the class in children’s literature. This 
-xhibit serves a double purpose: it pro- 
vides a particularly interesting exhibit 


because of the excellent work of the art 
majors in the class, and it makes the fu 
ture elementary teachers conscious of the 
opportunities in Book Week 

The four high school and two junior 
high school librarians in Fresno get to 
gether several times a year to discuss 
their problems. Mrs. Melissa Fuller is 
the chairman this year. At their lunch 
eon during Institute Week, they invited 
Arthur Wagstaff to be their guest 

Mrs. Leta Home! of the Balb 
School in San Francisco has joined the 
WAVES and is now at Officers Candi 
date school at Smith College. Thelma 
Reid, formerly librarian of the Napa 
County library, and later in the North 
Hollywood High School in Los Angeles, 


is substituting for her. 


Viva Drew is on leave from the Poly- 
technic High School and is the head of 
of O.W.] 

Her position is filled by Bar 


the research library in San 


Francisc 
bara Schieck, a graduate of the Univer 
Library School, for 


merly with the Shell Oil Company 


{ 


sity of California 


Cecil Bolin comes to 
from the Oregon State College Library 
to Winifred Seely, o:1 
librarian at the Headquarters 
Camp Library at Camp Ord 


San Francisco 
substitute for 


lea e as 


The Francisco 
Fair November 15 


event ynsored by 


San Children’s 
to 2( 
the 


Second District of the California Con 


Book 
was a festive 


San Francisco 


Spt 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the San 
Francisco public schools and the San 
Francisco Public Library. A special ex- 
hibit, arranged by Natalie Mayo, was on 
display in the Exhibit Room of the Pub 


Each af 


lic Library from one to nine. 


ternoon, a 
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Monday: The pre-school child 
Hawkins 
Tuesday: S r high sch 


Hew 


Danforth 


es: Lillian J. Beas 
don 
Wednesday: Junior High School 
Howard Peas 
\ eading I ) 





Friday: Intermediate: 
Wigmore Eyre 


Saturday: Primary. Wolo 


Marion Dodge has been appointed as 
sistant librarian in the Polytechnic High 
School in Long Beach. Miss Dodge is a 
graduate of the Library School in Berke 


ley and has been on the staff of the 
UCLA library for several years 
E. Ben Evans has been elected pre 


ye : 
dent of the Yosemite Section 


ifornia Libr Association 


ary 


Marjorie Van Deusen has been 


Wirector £ «ho S-} 
s \ Vi i ui ‘ 





Girect le ect 
ALA I erm | ve years 
The position, according to the present 
onstitution, leads responsibiliti es 
t th ( nari in < section 
D ‘ — . 
Private Carolyn for 
merly librarian of the South Gate Junicr 


High School, is now stationed in the hos 
pital at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. She 
finds the work exceedingly interesting, 
and relishes the novelty it offers, even 


K.P. 















About... 


Our Contributors 


Dr. Louis Woodson Curtis, Supervi- 
sor of Music in the Los Angeles City 
Schools, has traveled much in Mexico, 


Guatemala and South America. Work- 
ing with the Co-ordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs and the Pan-American 
the the 
South American countries. Last year he 


Union, he visited schools in 
made a survey of the teaching materials 
for Inter-American subjects. 

H. Ben Evans is librarian of the Bak- 
ersfield Junior College and supervisor of 
the six Bakersfield high school libraries. 
Maud Herron is librarian of the McKin- 
ley Elementary School in Long Beach. 
Katherine E. Chastain, formerly librarian 


of the Lincoln High School in Sacra- 
mento, is now at Camp Pinedale. After 
unusual experiences in highly specialized 


ibraries. Marvin Cragun is back at the 
Lik M Crag back at tl 

Sacramento Junior College. During the 
winter, Dorothy McGee is librarian in 
the Theodore Judah Elementary School 


in Sacramento. 


During British Book Week Beatrice 
Warde charmed librarians in Northern 
and Southern California with her ac- 
counts of her experiences in London and 


in New York Already 


Santa Barbara and San Benito have pre- 


schools in 


pared excellent scrapbooks for the Lon- 


don reading room, and an elementary 


school in Los Angeles is compiling a 
description of the Federal housing proj- 
ect where the children live, to be sent to 
children whosé homes have been de- 
stroyed by bombs in London. 

Four Los Angeles librarians describe 


recent activities in their schools: Louise 





Manual Arts, Ruby 
Charlton in Belvedere Junior High 
School, Lilian Hrubesky in John Adams 
High School, and Marjorie 
Schramling in the Los Angeles High 


Schox yl. 


Roewekamp in 


Junior 


Since Ella Morgan retired from her 
position in the Lincoln High School, 
been South 


She was one of the pioneers 


she has Pasa- 


dena. 


in school library work in Los Angeles, 


living in 


and her gracious charm and fine profes- 
sional spirit have been an inspiration to 
many students and teachers. 


HOME FRONT NOTES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


harvest in. Bickering was submerged in 
the effort to get the job done, for we re- 
alized how valuable that food was to be- 
come this winter. 


I had to break away from the inspec- 
tion job to return to the library since the 
STAR program started in August. Once 
again I am back with the army training 
program in a different branch. I can 
keep my feet on the ground this time, 
and, believe it or not, I am glad to be in 
my own library with the old familiar 
desk and the shelves of books waiting for 
use. The students are mostly in uniform, 
but they ask some of the same questions. 
And, as always, the three of us (Miss 
Donna Harris, Mrs. Marie Erwin and 
myself) have fun comparing notes at the 
end of a day over some particularly hi- 
larious bit of reference work. Yessir, 
the Army has landed, but we still have 
the situation pretty well in hand. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION COMMITTEES 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Professional Committee 


Chairman: Daisy Lake, Glendale High School 

Florence Behr, Torrance High School 

Alice Hardison, Ventura Junior High School 

Helen Herney, Los Angeles Junior College 

Elizabeth Neal, Compton Junior College 

Verna McKeehan, Chemawa Junior High School, Riverside 
Louise Roewekamp, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 
Elizabeth Williams, Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles 
Elsie Windsor, Fullerton Elementary School Library 


Program Committee 


Chairman: Abbie Doughty, Garfield High School 

Carmella Antonacchi, Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles 

Verna Clapp, Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, Ontario 
Alma Fricke, George Washington Carver Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Helen O’Conor, Los Angeles County Public Library 


Publicity Committee 


Chairman: Laura Margaret Mellette, Redlands Junior High School 
Lillian Dickson, Santa Ana Junior College 

Ben Evans, Bakersfield Junior College 

Alice Hardison, Ventura Junior High School 

Elise Johnson, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Ada Jones, San Diego Senior High School 

Hope Potter, South Pasadena High School 

Ariel Stephens, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 


Social Committee 


Chairman: Florence Riniker, Huntington Park High School 

Ruth Lewis, Jacob Riis High School, Los Angeles 

Elizabeth Little, Nightingale Junior High School, Los Angeles 
| Maxine McCullough, Fremont Elementary School, Long Beach 

Statie Weber, Hollywood High School 

Virginia Womble, Gage Junior High School, Huntington Park 


A PROBLEM? BOOKS 











Difficulties of wartime > 
transportation can be Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
overcome by ordering Schools and Libraries 

your books from Vro- > 

mans—since we main- Our Trained Staff Is Always 
tain a tremendous at Your Service 

stock of library books + 


selected particularly to 


fill your needs. THE 
SATHER GATE 


A.C. VROMAN, Inc. | | BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA Berkeley 





When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN. 








trai question for an Army Library: 
What do the men read in an Army 
Camp? Literally everything. The best- 
sellers never stay on the shelves over- 
night: there are not enough good, lively 
westerns written to supply the Army 
demand; books about the war, particu- 
larly personal narratives like Ted Law- 
son’s Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, are in 
constant demand; anything funny re- 
ceives a very warm reception. Techni- 
cal books of many sorts, varying, of 
course, with the needs of the particular 
camp, are perhaps the most earnestly re- 
quired; tell a man his long-sought best 
seller is out, and he looks disappointed, 
makes some light-hearted remark, and 
chooses something else: but tell him an 
algebra or a trig book is not in, or is or 
dered but hasn't yet arrived, and his face 
literally falls a mile. The men come to 
the Library for many reasons: because it 
is warm and comfortable and looks some- 
what less like the Army than a barracks; 


NOW—You, Too, Can Own A 
‘Field Marshal’s War Map”’ 


With Flag Pins Marking Each 
Day’s Shifting Tides of Battle 


Beautiful, full color, down to the 

ninute World Map, 43”x 2812” 
mounted on heavy, lacquered map-pin 
oard, ready to hang on wall; with 112 col- 
re flag markers of warring nations. As 
egions are captured and retaken, you 
the flags accordance with each 
s headlines. Interesting and attractive 


bination 


Price, $2.75 Each 


SEND ORDERS TO 


J. A. OWENS 


1316 N. Edgemont St. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


TO ALL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES... 


When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN. 





(Continued from Page 14) 


because it has tables where letters may 
be written; because it is quiet and offers 
the nearest thing to privacy available in 
the goldfish bowl of Army life. They 
stay to read; they make their wants 
known; and the Army Librarian finds 
her niche in supplying their demands. 

I have no words to express how she 
feels when an outfit marches past her 
windows, to the accompaniment of the 
Post band, obviously “on its way over’; 
when she is “caught by retreat” and 
stands, the only civilian in sight, watch- 
ing the simplest ceremony of lowering 
the flag; when she looks around a well- 
filled library in the evening and realizes 
that these men from all parts of the coun 
try, from every variety of background 
and experience, are finding here some- 
thing that reminds them of what they 
have left behind. When anyone asks 
her how she likes being an Army Libra- 
rian, she just says: “I wouldn't willingly 
trade places with anyone in the world.” 


Library Books 


Of All Publishers 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York 
the largest book wholesalers in 
the United States we are 
close at hand with a large stock 
to serve you efficiently and at 
lowered cost to your school. 
We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip 
tions for our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish a copy 
of our new book catalog 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 




















and years of experience have made GAYLORDS’ 
outstanding in the Library Supply Field. 


Prompt Shipments eA 


In spite of wartime restrictions and the heavy de- 
mand for GAYLORD Supplies, Bookmending 
Materials and Library Furniture, we are prepared 
to fill promptly nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS, , Inc. 


STOCKTON ® CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


SUPPLIES 


BOOK LACQUER. Two kinds, both 
good. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gal- 
lon $3.60; Quart $1.20; Pint 75c. 
Barco Book Lacquer, Gallon $6; 
Quart $1.75; Pint $1. 

MOROCCO CREAM, leather pre- 
server and restorative. Effective. 
Gal. $10; Qt. $3; 4 oz. $1.50. 

BOOKBINDERS’ PASTE, the old 
standard, liked by everycne. In 
glass: Gal. $2.25; Qt. 75c. In tins: 
Gat. $2: 2 Ors. S).1S: Ot: 60e. 

MENDING STRIPS, linen rag paper, 
not gummed, 17 inches by 12, 34, 
1, 2 or 32 inches; equal to 500 
pieces 2 inch. Onion Skin (thin, 
semi-transparent) 45c pkg. Map 
Bond (thicker, for hinging) 45c¢ pkg. 

Also Muslin Strips, Red Rope Manila, 
Memo Cards, etc. 


All f.o.b. Los Angeles; postage extra. 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


When purchasing from our advertisers, 





Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive speciaity since 1909 
MAGAZINES substantially bound. 

Missing numbers supplied. 

FICTION rebound in attractive 
Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 

TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 

EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
“We Know How” 

Foster & Futernick 
Company 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 
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A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
for ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Carefully 
annotated 


and graded 





The thousands of librarians who have depended upon the Graded List of Books for 
Children to guide them in developing a well-rounded collection of children’s books 
will welcome the new, up-to-date edition scon to appear with a new title, A BASIC 
BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. Compiled by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, National Education Association, and 
National Council of Teachers of English. Gretchen Westervelt, chairman and editor 
The new edition has been completely re-arranged for greater usefulness and con- 
venience. The arrangement is by subject, with grade level assigned to each title. This 
makes it easy for the librarian to check her children’s collection as a whole and, of 
course, enables her to find subject material quickly. The section entitled “Picture 
Books and Easy Books” brings together books which are of primary interest to children 
in grades one, two, and three 


Under each title annotations (1) de Planned to meet the needs of all chil 
scribe each book (2) indicate its ip’ dren, this basic A. L. A. list has been 
peal, its grade level, its dificulty—(3) used for many years in public libraries 
give full buying information—-(4) show It has been adopted in some state de 
the Dewey class number, subject head- partments of education and has been 
ings, and whether Wilson catalog cards widely used by both state and_ local 
are available. Author, title, and subject departments. 


index 


Minimum essentials for a well-balanced collection, representing all interests and all 
reading abilities, are found in A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Published January 5 133-p $2 


Photograr artesy of Library Association of Portland, Ore 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - CHICAGO 
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Joday millions are deriving help, inspiration, courage 
from books. 


Books are saving priceless man hours by making available, to ali 


who can read, all the skills of all the crafts so vital to victory. 


Books are explaining to a bewildered nation why we fight- 
how, and where, and whom we fight. 


Books reveal our friends, unmask our enemies. 


Books help us to understand our country, our world, the history, 
the geography, the people, their customs, their ambitions. 


Books take us where our men are fighting and make them 


Books give us all that mankind has done and dreamed and 
planned. 


Whatever man has accomplished or hopes to accomplish is 


yours—in books. 


Are books essential? Try to imagine a democracy at war 
without books. 


I 
better fighting men. 


MaA.LcoLM JOHNSON 


school Library Association of California 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, 1944 


March 4, 1944 - 9 a.m. Ecok Breakfast, Southern Section. Manning’s Coffee Sho: 
319 West 5th Street, Los Angeles. 


March 18, 1944 Council Meeting, Northern Section. College Women’s Club 
Berkeley 

April 1, 1944 - 9 a.m. -Book Breakfast, Southern Section. Manning's Coffee Shop 

April 15, 1944 California Library Association, Southern District. Los An 


geles Fublic Library. 


POURS Ay WP aco coccese ccs cecnwee Annual Meeting, Southern Section. 
May 13, 1944 ....Annual Meeting, Northern Section. College Women’s Club 
Eerkeley. 
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See Thyself... 





oie EDUCATIVE AGENCIES, ESPECI- 


ally the school and the school library, are 
striving to develop the “happy child and 
eventually the happy adult”. This does 
not mean happiness in the sense of mere 
pleasure. Rather, it means a peace of 
mind, a strength of character, a courage 
of heart to meet and to overcome life’s 
problems, and to live a wholesome, well- 
balanced, comfortable existence. In the 
realization of this aim, books—the accu- 
mulated knowledge and experience of 
man, and especially librarians— _ those 
who counsel and assist others to enjoy 
and to use this knowledge, play extremely 
important roles. 


The librarian, in order to play the part 
we have thus cast for her, must, at all 
times, be aware of the extreme signifi- 
cance of her own behavior and its effect 
upon those whom she contacts. The li- 
brarian whose own mental health is sat- 
isfactory, who displays emotional bal- 
ance, objectivity of outlook, and an air of 
inner security can do much to put bal- 
ance and meaning into the lives of child- 
ren. The librarian whose life is charac- 
terized by worry, frustration, unhappi- 
ness, prejudice, fear, doubt, insecurity, 
and emotional instability is unable to 

nodify acceptably the behavior of others 
because of the “mote” within her own 
mental eye. In harmony with her own 
emotional adjustment she sets the emo 
tional tone of her library—its richness 
or barrenness, its warmth or coldness, its 
restraint or freedom. 


The behavior patterns the librarian ex- 
hibits show all too clearly if she has over- 
come or failed to overcome her own child- 
hood conditionings. Too often the ef 


fects of a too-stern father or an over-in- 
dulgent mother speak out in overcod 
dlings or in the sudden, unwarranted out- 


LEAH KATHRYN DICE 


bursts of hot anger, cold criticism, or 
withering sarcasm. To the extent to 
which the librarian realizes that her own 
personality, like that of her clients, has 
been “caused”, and that her reactions, 
too, may be compensatory, she succeeds 
or fails in her efforts to gulde others 
toward more complete  self-realization 
and more successful adjustment. 

Librarians who keenly realize their role 
and who bring to their workshops a sense 
of calm adequacy, tolerance, and humor; 
who take a vivid interest in the great ad- 
venture of living; and who remain free 
from strain and tension—-students go to 
them for counsel. Fussy, worried li- 
brarians to whom the most insignificant 
episode assumes the proportion of a ca- 
tastrophe; who jealously protect their 
authority or cringe under criticism; who 
feel that individuals who steal or lie are 
lost souls; who are scandalized by the 
mere word “sex”—students rarely go to 
them for counsel. Thus by their (the 
students’) reactions ye shall know them 
(the librarians). 

How can the librarian achieve for her- 
self those wholesome attitudes and life 
patterns upon which so much of mental 
health and good counsel depends? They 
are the products of sound training and 
wholesome living. First the librarian 
should be trained to help both herself and 
others to grow and to develop ade- 
quately: to know the significant facts re- 
garding human behavior: and to recog- 
nize emotional and intellectual values in 
whatever field and to whatever degree 
she may find them in herself and in 
others. Secondly, she should develop 
her own inner capacities to stand the 
stress and strain of modern life: properly 
appreciate and apply self discipline; at- 
tempt to understand her own behavior in 
general; and snatch for herself opportu- 
nities to improve her own mental outlook 





recreation and play, 
better health, intellectual growth, normal 
contacts with cheerful, wholesome human 
beings, and an interesting and profitable 


through sufficien 


life of community service. She should 
make of her life an understanding bal- 
ance between ideals and every day ac- 
tions, including a well-rounded adjust- 
ment of instincts, impulses, and desires, 
in harmony with approved social goals. 
She should derive from life a sense of se- 
curity and well-being, based upon her in- 
dependence, accomplishment, willingness, 
and ability to be a worthwhile part of the 


group in which she lives. Only then 
may the librarian properly appreciate her 
role in the drama of life and “be able to 
study it, criticize it, understand it, and 
act it, sick or well, rich or poor, with 
faith, with understanding, and with 
proper grace.” Then, when she has 
properly understood, evaluated, and ad 
justed her own behavior may she feel 
qualified to counsel others in the evalua 
tion and adjustment of their behavior 
Thus may she fulfill her hole in the de- 
velopment of the “happy child and 
eventually the happy adult.” 


SEND YOUR BOOKS TO WAR 


“Send Your Books to War” is a good 
admonition in this time of the year when 
we all have books that were given to us 
during the holidays and want to share 
them with others. The California Li- 
brary Association is sponsoring a cam- 
paign for the collection of books which 
are still sorely needed by the armed 
forces. A, War Activities Committee is 
in charge of the drive and the Public 
Relations Committee is closely cooperat- 
ing. The donation of books to the army 
through this campaign has the official ap 


i 


proval of the Ninth Service Command 

The War Activities Committee is com 
posed of a representative of each district 
of the California Association, representa 
tives of the two California chapters of 
the Special Libraries Association and 
members from the Northern and South 
ern Sections of the School Library As 
sociation of California. State Librarian 
Mabel R. Gillis is chairman of the com 
mittee. Sacramento City Librarian Grace 
Taylor is chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee which is responsible for 
most of the publicity. 

Probably most high school librarians 


are receiving letters from former pupils 
of their schools now in the service, telling 
of the lack of books where they are 
stationed, or of their enjoyment of the 
books that are available. The government 
is providing many volumes; the drives 
of the past few years have brought in 
many, but still the demand continues, 
particularly for shipments to be placed 
on transports or to be sent overseas. We 
need good, fresh, interesting, up-to-date 
books. We hope we will get many new 
or as-good-as-new volumes. 

School librarians will think of many 
ways in which they can help in the cam 
paign. Local directors are the city and 
county librarians. 
operation. 

Your representatives on the War A 
tivities Committee are Jewel Gardiner, 
Professional Library, Sacramento, and 
Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles High 
School. They will be informed of all 
committee action and will pass the word 
on. 

Remember “Send Your Books to War’ 
during March and all the rest of the 
year. 


Please offer your 
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oh New Chiillldings 


The Librarian and the Workshop Institute . . . 








am YOU IMAGINE ATTENDING 


an institute with time allotted for the ex- 
amination of books, pamphlets, and audio- 
visual material, with an opportunity to 
learn about arranging bulletin boards, 
displays, and a chance to know the latest 
methods for evaluating your work? It 
was just that experience that was offered 
to the teachers and librarians of the out- 
lying secondary schools of Alameda 
County by the Curriculum Laboratory of 
the University of California with the 
help of the supervisors of teacher train- 
ing. 

For all of us a workshop institute was 
a new experience and as far as we knew 
the experiment had not been tried here 
on the secondary level. With the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Ethel S. Ward, Alameda 
County Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Supervision, Dr. George Rice, Director 
of Teacher Training at the University of 
California and Miss Vibella Martin, 
Associate Director of the Curriculum 
Laboratory, we set to work in earnest.* 
We discovered that the workshop idea 
was a reciprocal educative device and 
that it was necessary to have a complete 
background and understanding of the 
schools, teachers, and students before we 
could begin. One golden autumn day, 
a caravan of cars set out for Livermore, 
Pleasanton, Centerville and Hayward to 
view the secondary schools in action, to 
become acquainted with their faculties, 
to note their curricular offerings and to 
study the children and nature of the com- 
munities. The trip was an illuminating 
one which prepared us for a later round 
table conference with county officials in- 
cluding the county librarian, the farm ad- 


mprehensive account ‘‘Why a Workshop Institute’’ 
to appear in the California Journal of Secondary Education with an editorial by Dr. Frank N. Freen 
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viser, the county health officer, the chief 
nurse of the Alameda County Health 
Center, the home demonstration agent, 
and the head of the county audio-visual 
aids center. A new understanding was 
gained of the specific problems encoun- 
tered by these officers. 


Frequent meetings followed among the 
supervisors and plans began to take shape. 


The two day workshop institute was 
to be held at Hayward Union High 
School, a central point in view of trans- 
portation. Emeryville, in the middle of 
the county, was to join with the four 
schools. Questionnaires were circulated 
to all teachers and administrators to de- 
termine their needs and desires. Re- 
quests for subject matter groups brought 
about the establishment of 13 workshops. 
These workshops included administra- 
tion, agreculture-shop, art, commercial, 
English, foreign languages, home econ- 
nomics, library, mathematics, music, 
physical education, science, and social 
studies, and were to be established in sep- 
arate rooms in close proximity to fourlab- 
oratories. The laboratories were to be de- 
voted to audio-visual aids, evaluation, 
graphic representation and library re- 
sources. Groups were to be scheduled to 
the laboratories at different times. To pro- 
mote interest in creating new friendships 
and to encourage the continuing of dis- 
cussions, we planned that the luncheon 
was to be served in the school cafeteria 
and that workshop groups were to sit to- 
gether. To insure the success of the in- 
stitute, the necessity for participation on 
the part of many was recognized; and be- 
fore final plans were drawn, subject rep- 
resentatives from all the schools met at 


written by Dr. Rice, Mrs. Ward and Miss Martin 1s 








Hayward Union High School to discuss 
problems and needs with the supervisors. 
Many of these people were to act as assis- 
tants. The desire for the easy passive 
type of institute gave way to the enthu- 
siasm of participation and the chance to 
obtain help for immediate problems. 


At last the day arrived when admin- 
istrators, teachers, and librarians gathered 
together in the spacious library for a 
general session before dispersing to the 
workshop of their choice. The stage was 
set when Mrs. Ward spoke on “Why a 
Workshop Institute” and when Miss 
Martin sketched the program and direc- 
tions for the two days. The tenor of the 
institute was created by Dr. Rice, who 
outlined the educational and social prob 
lems facing us today and in the post-war 
world to follow with the vital necessity 
for acquiring new attitudes and vision 
on the part of all educators. The next 
day at luncheon, Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
gave a stimulating address on “The 
Secondary Schools of Today and To- 
morrow” with special emphasis on the 
important need for educational change 


One wing of the library was turned 
into a colorful and inviting laboratory 

Tables were arranged informally into 
units to meet the needs of subject groups. 
Publishers and book companies were lib- 
eral in their supply of new books, pam- 
phlets, and maps on the subjects re- 
quested. Some of the units of materi 
als desired by the workshop leaders and 
their participants were Latin America, 
nutrition, child care, the war and post- 
war, commercial, science, aviation, pre 
flight and pre-induction, books for slow 
readers, new fiction and_ biographies, 
booklists, atlases, globes and global geog- 
raphy. Workshop groups came as a 
whole and sufficient time was allotted for 
leisurely examination and discussion ac- 
cording to a directed schedule. Posters, 
exhibits, and lists of materials secured 
from the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Pan American Union gave color to 
the gay and inviting exhibits of Latin 
American materials. Airplane parts, in- 
struments, charts and large posters 
brought lay interest to the aviation ex- 
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hibit loaned by the United Air Lines Ed- 
ucational Department supplemented by 
the latest books on pre-flight courses from 
many publishers. New maps, atlases, 
and globes were placed near the aviation, 
social studies and post-war units. Many 
well used pamphlets and new books were 
brought from the University High School 
Library. In addition to the securing and 
arranging of materials, it was my pleas 
ure to spend considerable time with each 
workshop group coming to the library 
Lists of sources of free and inexpensive 
materials on timely subjects, pictures, 
maps, and Latin America were discussed 
and distributed. Teachers were intro 
duced to the possibilities of the Vertical 
File Service and other indexes in their 


search for vital new and _ inexpensive 
pamphlets. Suggestions for more effec 
tive use of their school libraries were 
offered and discussed. Attention was 


also called to the display of loan packets 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
and their value to teachers and students 
Comprehensive lists of these packets were 
also distributed. 


There was time too, for the librarians 
to have their own workshop in the li 
brary. They not only became 
quainted, but they had time to discuss 
their mutual problems and to gain new 


ideas. 


ac 


The teachers in the group serving 
teacher librarians in the smallest 
schools, found trained librarians to help 
them at the moment and in the future 
Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, librarian of the 
Alameda County Library sketched the 
work of the county library and enlisted 
the aid of the school librarians in extend 
ing services and meeting transportation 


as 


problems of book distribution. Many 
plans for cooperation were suggested and 
acted upon. In addition to her talk, 


Mrs. Roberts called attention to a county 
library exhibit of newest educational 
books available for immediate loan during 
the institute. The program for the af 
ternoon emphasized the theme of vital 
izing the school library. Georgia Sealoff, 
school librarian from Yakima, Washing 
ton, presented methods and devices she 
had used for successful exhibits, reading 








programs and lists. Attention the fol 
lowing day was given to the everyday 
problems of school library administration 
and to methods of teaching the use of the 
library. How to stretch the school day 
to include the care of study halls, teach- 
ing and other assignments was one of the 
most pertinent problems to be 
Special aids and lists were distributed to 
each librarian. Later the library work- 
shop group attended the graphic repre- 
sentation laboratory where a demonstra 
tion in the fundamental principles of let- 
tering, the use of color, the arrangement 
of bulletin boards and exhibits was given. 
In the afternoon, time was spent in the 
audio-visual aids laboratory noting ma- 
chines and methods of operation and in 
the English appreciation workshop listen- 
ing to new poetry and drama records. 
The blocks of time scheduled for the 
leisurely examination and discussion of 
displays were appreciated and thoroughly 
enjoyed. A log of activities was kept by 
the library group in accordance with the 
general plan for all workshops. Pro- 
jected plans for the future brought forth 
many new ideas which could be incorp- 


faced. 





orated another time. Contact with the 
group has been maintained by scheduling 
the Latin American posters borrowed 
from the U. S. Office of Education 
throughout the county and by sending 
large packages of materials secured from 
the Pan American Union to each li- 
brarian. Other materials and an occa 
sional letter will follow. 

It was with regret that I dismantled 
the displays which had taken so much 
time, thought, and correspondence; and I 
couldn’t help thinking when the books 
were being assembled and packed for 
their return to the publishers, how much 
the teachers had enjoyed the materials 
and their arrangement and how much we 
had all gained from the experience of 
working together. Beyond that, the 
workshop institute had brought many 
new friendships, challenging conversa- 
tions, new opportunities to render library 
service and to extend the horizons of 
Now we waiting for the 


many. are 


moving pictures of the workshop institute 
to be developed so that we can relive the 


enthusiasms of those two interesting days. 








The Librarians See STARS’... . 








J N THE DAYS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS, 
the owner of the General Store was in 
turn butcher, shoe salesman, green grocer, 
druggist, and dry goods clerk. At night 
after a big day at the store, he probably 
felt as though he were a quick-change 
artist on a five-a-day circuit. But he 
could never complain that his work 
lacked variety. 

Nor can the librarians at the Sacra- 
mento Junior College Library complain 
about lack of variety in their work this 
year. In support of such a statement 
here are some of the highlights of a typi- 
cal day wiith the STARS. (Since the 
Sacramento unit is a classification center 
there is even more chance for variety in 
the library work.) 

The first hour of the day seems fairly 
normal. There are the usual reserves 
stacked on the return desks by the aca 
demic students (mostly girls), the mail 
to open, the heating to check,—the usual 
clearing of decks for action. For now 
that we store and check out text-books 
from our work-room, life no longer runs 
in the old familiar channels 

At nine o'clock we begin to “double in 
brass”. Often there is a purchase order 
to get to the office, some student assist- 
ant’s time to be checked, five or six sol- 
diers who wish to check out texts and an 
equal number who wish to exchange or 
turn in others. At the same moment one 
of the sergeants phones for Private Har- 
grove to report to Company A immed 
ately so he must be paged in both read- 
ing rooms. Could we advise the Lieu- 
tenant as to some good mystery story? 
The Russian from Brooklyn wants a 
map of California which shows all the 


missions. Another wants A. E. Rich 
ards (yes, he was from Yale). Now 


where are the Malay phrase book and the 
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Hindustani grammar? No, the engin- 
eers who are taking elementary work can 


not have slide rules—there are not 
enough! Wonder if it would bother 


Prof. Z. in the Law Library if I tip-toed 
in to get one of those books on philosophy 
for a mere academic? Why in all that’s 
holy does that instructor call roll so 
loudly? Ill bet they can hear him over 
at the railway shops! And so it goes. 

Most of the STAR classes are through 
by mid-day or early afternoon. After 
those hours the STAR students really get 
down to serious use of the library. By 
that time there are no girls about to dis 
tract them. Since they have assigned 
study hours and since the average student 
must cram constantly for exams or to 
complete assignments in condensed 
courses there is little time left over for 
the social amenities. As one of the 
Lieutenants remarked the other day, “If 
you lean over to pick up a book during 
a lecture you may miss a week’s work!” 
But human nature is still human nature 
even in a STAR unit. 

Late in the afternoon a restful calm 
over the reading rooms. Ther 
take stock of the situation 
This is the time to have a hasty glance 
over the most-used sections of the shelves 
—the math, physics, chem sections and 
the shelves of novels. Since our collec 
tion is on open shelves we have run into 
several amusing, though exasperating 
habits. The  soldier-students usually 
know nothing about the Dewey system, 
but even the short while they have spent 
in the army has taught them to want to 
put things back in their proper places. 
However, time is against them. They 
pop the books back in the nearest hole on 
the shelves and leave us to unscramble 
them later. Many of these special stu 
dents are here such a short time that we 
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do not train them (as we did the regular 
students) to leave books on the tables, 
for the shelvers to replace them correctly. 

Another of those habits which would 
drive a librarian straight to a bottle of 
shellac is the one which involves the per- 
ipatetic or now-you-see-it, now-you-don't 
book. One of the STAR students for 
example will start to read Wild Geese 
Calling in his few spare moments. Be- 
fore long he will become worried for fear 
someoné will come in and take the book 
out before he has finished reading it. He 
must try strategy. (None of the STAR 
students may check out books because 
there are so many men coming and going 
through this center). From then on 
those Geese bob up in the philosophy sec- 
tion, down among the cook books (not a 
bad place at that), or hidden behind some 
of the foreign language dictionaries. At 
first it is a bit disconcerting, but after a 
while one just wonders where the book 
will pop up next. Sad to relate the boy 
never finishes the last six chapters before 
he is shipped out! 

The STAR has supervised study in 
the library six nights of the week (Satur- 
day is the only exception) from seven to 
nine thirty. All members of the unit are 
present each evening and it is good to 
see the reading rooms filled with earnest, 
hard-working students. Some are grad- 
uates of famous universities; some have 
been overseas, while a few have been 
teachers and research workers in labora- 
tories and colleges. Since many nation- 
alities and all sections of the country are 
represented in our unit, it is very inter- 
esting to do reference work for them. 
Some times we become for a few mo- 
ments merely a sympathetic listener to 
their experiences. They are fine chaps 
and we hate to see each group complete 
its work and leave. However we are 
somewhat consoled when we realize that 
the next batch of trainees will be equally 
We are pleased to think 


that the library has played such a vital 


interesting. 


part in their training and that we have 
been privileged to help them. 
be a silent 


Ours may 
role but we know that as 





librarians we have helped the war effort 
and we have had many enjoyable exper- 
iences in doing it. 


INVITATION 


For a spirited, lively meeting, filled 
with a free exchange of opinions, come 
to that of the Association of Children’s 
Librarians of Northern California on the 
Thursday every 
month of the school year, in the San 
Francisco Public Library. The member- 
shin covers the Bay area, extending north 
to Napa and Colusa counties, and south 


second afternoon ol 


down the Peninsula. Before the war 
members came regularly from Sacra- 
mento and even from Nevada. Chil- 


dren’s librarians, school librarians, librar- 
ians from state colleges, sellers of chil- 
dren’s books, authors of children’s books, 
all claim membership. 

At these monthly meetings ideas of 
organization and administration are ex- 
changed, activities are shared and dis- 
cussed and new children’s books are 
examined and reviewed. Publishers co- 
operate by sending review copies to the 
Book Review chairman, and in return 
for this much appreciated service, the 
children’s book editors receive a frank 
report on the books. One of the most 
enjoyable features of the book reviewing 
is its informality and spontaneity. One 
person reviews the book: comments are 
made and differences of opinion are freely 
exchanged. Actual experiences with the 
book are reported and its probable value 
in book collections of various sizes and 
in varied types of communities is pre- 
sented. The fact that the members of 
the organization know each other well 
Differences of 


opinion can be exchanged freely. While 


adds to the camaraderie. 


most of the members are librarians work- 


ing with children of elementary and 


junior high school age, the interests and 
needs of senior high school boys and girls 
are not overlooked. Visitors are always 


welcome at these lively 


meetings 















Mexican-Americans and Their heading 








Orn: OF THE MOST GRATIFYING 


experiences I know as a teacher is to en- 
counter Mexican-American students in 
the high school library, reading something 
entirely worthwhile and meaningful to 
them. This is for many of these boys 
and girls a striking achievement. As 
freshmen they were classified “below 
average’, “reading problems”, or even 
“non-readers”. Perhaps many of them 
still do not come up to their grade level 
in reading tests, but what matters a score 
if an attitude has been changed and a 
student has learned to like books and to 
come to the library of his own accord? 

Perhaps a part of this change in atti- 
tude and habit may be explained by what 
we try to do for our slower Mexican’ 
American readers in the freshman year 
at the Whittier Union High School. At 
the beginning of the year a selection is 
made of those who would profit from a 
developmental reading program. This 
selection depends upon achievement rec- 
ords as well as teacher recommendations 
from the eighth grade. About twenty- 
five students are chosen to take this 
course, a modified version of the regular 
two-hour basic course offered to all fresh- 
men. Until recently this developmental 
reading group was composed entirely of 
Mexican-Americans. Such segregation, 
however, has been outgrown in our 
school. Our Mexican-Americans must 
not feel that there is any conscious ef- 
fort made to set them apart from the rest 
of the student body. Social adjustment 
for these students, we have found, de- 
pends upon their mixing with others. 
For the last two years this group has com- 
prised both Anglo-Americans and Mexi- 
cans, with neither in the majority. 

From personal data about each student 
we discover as soon as possible the words 
with which he has some experience. We 
attempt to find out what he likes through 
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informal personal conferences. The re- 
cess in the double-hour class is ideal for 
such probing. In as casual a way as 
possible, we learn that Jests doesn’t like 
to read at all, that he is making a model 
airplane, and that he wishes he could 
read the direction pamphlet because 
the pictures alone are not enough. 
Dolores confides that she likes to read 
fairy stories and the funny papers but 
she never tries anything else. 

Little by little the teacher-counselor 
acquires a great deal of information 
about reading problems. With interests 
and personal experiences in mind, she is 
able to plan meaningful library periods. 
Jesus uses his airplane pamphlet as read- 
ing material in class and is gaining a 
vocabulary which will aid him as he 
attempts something new in a book or 
magazine on model airplanes. Dolores 
has been introduced to some easy “es 
cape” literature which pleases her as 
much as the fairy tales acceptable in the 
eighth grade but not considered “grown 
up” by her high school contemporaries 


One hour of the class period each 
week is devoted to free reading. At 
this time each student who is ready for 
it brings a book from the library to the 
classroom. The book is often one rec- 
ommended by the teacher or by another 
student. The titles and short descrip 
tions of the books are discussed before 
the reading period so that others may 
become interested. Throughout the year 
these students are exposed to all sorts 
of so-called “remedial” techniques. Their 
reading speed and comprehension are 
checked each week. They meet new 
words in their various units of study 
in freshman orientation. They gain 
many new ideas through their school 
relationships. All of these factors facili- 
tate their adjustment to a school which 


bo 
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La Fiesta. . . 








,. * SUBJECTS, NEW ACTIVITIES, NEW 


associations, are bewildering to a group 
of people in new homes, in a new land, 
learning a new language. Try to imagine 
yourself awakening with your parents, 


when you were a school child, in the 
coffee plantations of Brazil, or in the 
valley of the Nile, or in China’s rice 
fields. In the struggle of your parents 


to find work, in your inability to con- 
verse in Portuguese, Egyptian or Chinese, 
you would gradually make adjustments, 
learn to enjoy native entertainments, 
learn to eat odd and unusual foods, and 
learn to talk with the natives, the first 
step to understanding and friendship. 
So our new friends from Mexico who 
come across the border to work in orange 
groves and irrigated gardens are bewil- 
dered upon first encountering our cus- 
toms and requirements. Their boys are 
a family asset, much as the boys of 
pioneer days were, first on the farms of 
Massachusetts, then in Ohio, in Iowa 
or on the California coast. Most Mexi- 
can fathers in the laboring class have 
had little schooling. When the attend- 
ance officer calls to require a fifteen year 
old boy to stop work and continue his 
schooling, consternation must arise in 
their minds. When little boys come to 
school barefooted, taking a fourteen mile 
bus ride on frosty mornings, and the 
daily routine calls for a warm shower 
bath with a lather of soap applied first, 
they do not always know the reasons 
for the requirement. The answer comes 
after perhaps five years of better health, 
fewer skin diseases, the joy of feeling 
clean and other abstract satisfactions. 
We bring the children to our schools 
and try to help them in an adjustment 
to all our ways. Rules and forcible 
submission not seem the best 
the quickest way to our goal. Leadership 


do nor 
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and example bring the desired ends much 
sooner. 

When the children feel lost and be- 
wildered, a bright light is kindled in 
their eyes if we touch upon something 
they already know or enjoy. The wise 
teacher turns from the multiplication 
table for the moment, and plans a pro- 
gram of native Mexican dances, Mexican 
songs, accompanied by Mexican foods for 
the captivated audience 

The principal of the La Jolla school, 
Chester Whitten, feels that the Fiesta 
brings the whole Mexican colony to the 
school, and brings the school to the whole 
family. The colony accepts the school 
with its seeming innovations, and 
Operates with its various efforts toward 
citizenship and good health. Long divi- 
sion and decimals, adverbs and pronouns, 
cannot bring much joy to a boy or girl 
who is longing for games and dancing 
and singing. In drawing and coloring, 
he can express himself. His forefathers 
wove similar beautiful designs into their 
serapes and blankets. He may unleash 
feelings inherited and cultivated by his 
forbears in dances of many kinds: war 
dances around a campfire, ceremonial 
dances of the church, or celebrations of 
weddings and holidays. So the Fiesta 
in Placentia was planned, beginning with 
familiar activities, encouraging the chil- 
dren to do them well, and helping them 
to do them better. 


La Jolla Junior High and Elementary 
schools on one campus serve the resi- 
dents of La Jolla colony. They accom- 
modate all the colony children from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
The Junior High School, grades 7 
through 10, is augmented by students’ 
brought from Placentia, and also from 
ranchos and outlying rural districts, 
notably the Bixby Ranch some 14 miles 
distant. The total enrollment, about 425, 
presents a happy American school en- 
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gaging in various activities. Adjustment 
to the life, customs and industry in the 
United States is the keystone on which 
all studies and activities depend. 

The problems of the present genera- 
tion in the school hinge largely upon the 
fact that the parents do not speak Eng- 
lish, and the carry-over from school to 
home is an unknown quantity. The 
kindergarten teacher has the task of 
leading by the hand, when the spoken 
word is not understood. This task of 
leading onward, outward and upward is 
present through all the grades. Follow- 
ing rules or directions is not a natural 
instinct and the children must be born 
again into a social atmosphere where 
they can take their places with children 
of older American stock. 

Probably the most enjoyable part of 
the school to the students is the sports 
program, in which games and contests 
emanate from the daily physical educa- 
tion classes in all grades, closely 


nected with the health program which 
Art and 


music afford self-expression, and much 


con- 
requires a daily shower bath. 


talent is discovered, usually in moments 
of pleasure or sheer joy. 

The Fiesta provides an opportunity 
for the students to perform, as their 
parents would at home in Mexico. They 
dance native dances in costumes attrac- 
They 


sing their native songs, with guitar ac- 


tive and reminiscent of history. 


companiment, in sparkling rhythms and 
phrases alive with inherited folk-lore. The 
plaintive strains of La Paloma or La 
Golondrina are ever suggestive of the 
search for peace, the desire to feel the 
much-talked-about freedom and to realize 


The 


Fiesta brings the Spanish-speaking par- 


that democracy is for all races. 


ents to the school as a community center. 
The mothers serve Spanish and Mexican 
dishes, much to the delight of all who 
taste them. Booths, set up around the 
open-air theatre, display for sale objects 
made in the manual arts classes; includ- 





ing chairs, tables, desks and ironing 
boards. The art department displays and 
sells items of adornment: strings of beads, 
hand-made and hand-painted; dolls, gay 
papier maché animals, painted gourds 
made into jewel boxes and note-holders. 

The program has evolved through the 
years. Given on or near May first, for 
seven years, it has included practically 
the whole school. The stage, like a bowl 
opening on cement tennis courts, accom- 
modates all of the pupils at one time. 
There is an atmosphere, of gaiety when 
more than four hundred children with 
sparkling and bright costumes 
gather for the fiesta. Each class presents 
one or more dances, each step done with 


eyes 


precision, not in the airy manner cf the 
European ballet, but with definite mo 
As each 
class performs its special dance, the 


other children in groups about the stage 


tions filled with symbolism. 


accentuate the rhythm by clapping their 
hands, frequently breaking into song 
when the melody lends itself to words. 


Each 


dances, usually to their home rooms. 


teacher teaches one or more 


This 


d 





has required some teachers to ti 
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few dancing lessons themselves, and some 
have taken summer school courses in the 
university or evening gym classes in 
The _ physical 


teachers give much help and the domestic 


preparation. education 
arts teacher and her classes repair and 
make costumes throughout the year. Of 
great inspiration to the students is the 
originality of the art teacher, who aids 
in color designs for programs, costumes, 
and stage sets, all of which are made 
by the pupils. The cooperation of the 
boys in all these projects is increased by 
the guidance of the boys’ physical edu 
cation teacher, himself Mexican born 
The teachers 
have a vital part in making this Mexican- 
American community a happy group 


and a college graduate. 


who feel that they have a part in the 
great drama of democracy. 
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La Casa le Lenguas .. . 








y ¢ Casa DE Lencuas!” These 


four words mean a great deal to our 
bi-lingual group of students in the Riv- 
High School and 
Here most interesting 


work is being done day in and day out 


erside Polytechnic 


Junior College. 


by a teacher whose work is so outstand- 
ing that she has been invited to partict- 
American 


and 


pate as consultant in the 
Hemispheric Solidarity Conference 
Seminar at Claremont College. 
Recently the school has set aside a 
place for the Spanish-speaking students, 
a place they may call their own, yet a 


the The 


cottage most attractive with its Mexican 


part of school. “Casa” is a 
decorations showing ox-carts and llamas, 
bull-fighters and gay senoritas, and other 
characteristic scenes, all done by the stu- 


dents themselves. 


The library in the casa or “sub-station” 
as we sometimes call it, isa part of the 
high school library collection, the books 
being accessioned and cataloged there. 
We took the foreign language books used 
the language classes and 
placed them in this little library. Travel 
and history books, duplicates of those 
in the central collection, are placed there 
also. At times we send additional mate- 
rial to the casa for a limited period. 
There is a fine collaboration between 
the social studies and other classes. Books 
needed for the English and history classes 
are borrowed from the collection in the 
casa. The routine work is done by the 
students 


by foreign 


student librarian in 
charge each period. Books are checked 


with a 


ss. 
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in and out; overdue notices are sent; 
fines are collected. The work is super- 
vised by the language teacher. 

The casa has become the gathering 
place for all students speaking Spanish, 
Anglo-Americans who wish practice in 
conversational Spanish, as well as Mexi- 
can-Americans. Its close proximity to 
the other language class-rooms makes it 
readily available to all bi-lingual students. 
It is used throughout the day and before 
and Students 
likely to read when the books are near 
at hand. There is a great deal to be said 
on the advantages of proximity of book 


and child. 


the casa hang newspapers in Spanish. 


after school. are more 


On a rack in the corner of 


Students come to these for social studies 
reports as well as for casual reading. In 
addition to the books and the newspapers, 
there four anish 


> g 
are Sp 


Magazines; 


one 
of them, Revisa Rotaria, furnished by 
the local Rotary chapter 

One of the greatest services of the 
casa to the community is the number of 
books taken home. The students choose 
novels and dramas to read aloud to their 
families at home. Many students have 
taken home a large percentage of the 
books in the library at one time or an- 
other. They also take the back numbers 
of the Spanish newspaper, as many 
homes do not subscribe to a daily paper. 

For many years the Spanish club “Los 
Loritas” has been made up of third and 
fourth year students. Spanish-speaking 
students have formed the Latin-American 
Club. The casa is the center of activity 
for these groups and its work in the 
school and in the community has been 
extremely effective. 








The Library's Upportunity .. . 








( “ae IS A TIME FOR RIGHT THINKING 


to encourage racial understanding. Hon- 
esty, justice, a sense of fair play, and 
above all common sense are desirable in 
the solution of any problem and are ab 
solutely necessary in solving this complex 
present day problem of racial tension. 
It is well to remember we are all human 
and we must keep in mind that the other 
races are only demanding human privi- 


leges. 


Hoover Junior High School, I believe, 
is the center of one of the most aggressive 
groups in Oakland. There has been no 
definite problem as yet but it seems as if 
one were sitting on a potential keg of 
dynamite and the important thing is not 
to do or say anything to ignite a spark. 


Our student body is about twenty per 
cent Negro. There distinct 
types; one might be designated as the 
California Negro and the other repre- 
sents the deep South. The California 
group actively resents any approach from 
the southern one. 


are two 


Even sitting at the 
same table is objectionable to them, yet 
they do not tolerate any outside interfer- 
ence. There seems to be a clannish at- 
titude that makes one feel one must .be 
very careful in handling a situation. 
The librarian does not appease but 
she tries not to discriminate in any way. 
At present there are several fine Negro 
boys, as well as Mexican and Chinese 
children on the library staff. 
FiGiaoks rand vcritens far judnine bookesal 
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School 


opportunity 


librarians have a God-given 


to encourage peace, har 


mony, and friendship among the children 
At the 


as never before we should profit by this 


through reading. present time 


opportunity. 


Emphasis on special features to be 
found in all newspapers and magazines 
concerning leaders of all races will do 
much to discourage racial prejudice. 
Current biography and Readers’ Digest 
There 


are many fine leaders among the Negroes 


very often have just such articles. 


in our own vicinity who are striving to 
keep down tension and friction. 


Numerous books emphasize kindness, 
generosity, and faith in all humanity.! 
An appreciation of humor, too, relieves 
strangeness and tension almost at once. 
Simple stories often provoke laughter 
among children. There are plenty of 
jokes to be found and hearty laughter 
will always dislodge the proverbial chip. 

Let us be proud of our school libraries 
and thank God we are still privileged 
to help all children of all races to use 
them freely and intelligently. 
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So You're Going to Start a Reading Club 








‘- CAME TO THE LIBRARY TO SEE 


their names on the chart; they brought 
their friends to see; they bragged about 
their rank! And the question most often 
heard in the library was: “What do you 
have to do to join that club?” This 
was my for an enthusiastic talk 
about our Reading Service Club and the 
fun derived from joining. The idea 
appealed to junior high school students 
from the start. 


“We call our club the Reading Ser 
vice Club,” I told them, “because you 
may join the Waves, the Marine-ettes, 
or the Wacs (if you are a girl) or the 
Army, the Navy, or the Marines (if 
you are a boy). Due to insistent de- 
mand, we added the Army Air Corps 
There were some desertions from 
the more prosaic branches of the service 


cue 


too 


to these glamourous groups; even the 
girls wanted to join them. There was 
devoted lobbying for a Navy Nurses’ 


branch, also, but having laboriously com 
pleted charts for the eight branches 
named, I reluctantly declined to add 


Si cui 
otners. 


“In order to join the club, you must 
have already read two books from our 
library. Then you will be enrolled on 
the chart for the service branch of your 
choice. Every time you read two books 
in the future, you will win a promotion 
For example, in the Navy or Waves, 
your first promotion will be to the rank 
of seaman, and through reading you can 
work your way up through the ranks 
to be an admiral. Insignia for the dif 
ferent ranks from seaman to admiral are 
placed in a row at the top of the chart 
for your branch of service. Each time 
you read two books and thus are eligible 
for promotion, a gold star will be placed 
beside your name in the square directly 
under the insignia you have earned. You 
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can tell at a glance just what rank you 
and your friends have won. We shall 
have a party in June for all the admirals, 
and for all the other high-ranking read- 
Here’s the membership blank for 
you to fill out.” 


ers. 


Under the spell of my oratory, or per- 
haps the desire to become a three-star 
general at the age of twelve, my proud 
bucko the 
date, 


filled in for 
English 
branch he wished to join, titles of two 


b ks 


books, and so the club got under way 


young 


spaces 


name, teacher, service 


already read, favorite 


types of 


A reading club is fun. It is dramatic, 
and it gives the children a very personal 
interest in the library. If you need a 
more pedagogical reason for starting one, 
let me say it focuses the attention of the 
entire school on reading in a pleasurable 
way. It the fun of reading 
from the 


separates 1g 
aura of book reports, chores 


and dullness. Then, too, children love 
a competitive enterprise; it is like a 
game. The good readers enjoy their 


rapid rise to glory on the charts: slower 
and poor readers are encouraged to plug 
To them 


gold star is a tangible reward for a dif- 


away at their reading each 
ficult accomplishment. The club has the 
advantage of being self-advertising, since 
the boys and girls see the names of their 


the chart displayed in the 


friends on 
library and want the prestige of seeing 
their own names there. Another by 
product is the spirit of rivalry which de 
velops between friends and keeps them 
reading. If Mary becomes a first lieu 
tenant in the Wac, her best friend, Jane, 


wants to be one too. 


Conditions in the Dana Junior High 
School were ideal for this type of club. 
We had an enrollment of slightly less 


than 600 students. I knew the boys 
and girls as individuals, and could call 
most of them by name. It was possible 
for me to know their reading habits, 
whether they were slow or rapid read- 
ers, and what type of book they liked 
best. I knew them as regular or casual 
readers of average, retarded or above 
average reading ability. They realized 
that I could check informally on their 
reading, because a librarian, like the 
small town postmistress, knows who has 
been in the library and what has been 
checked out. This would discourage 
anyone from being dishonest about his 
reading. We made no actual check to 
prove that the children had read their 
books, such as book reports or questions 
about the books. I simply took their 
word for it. Knowing them and their 
previous reading records, I believe that 
most of them really read the books. 
After all, the books on our shelves have 
passed the acid test of critical reviewing. 
They've got to be good to get into our 
libraries. So it seems to me that when 
a child reads for fun, it is better to have 
faith in our books than to turn his 
pleasure into a literary inquisition. The 
fact that only eight students claimed to 
have read 28 books in three and a half 
months testifies that the children were 
honest in their reporting. 


From the practical standpoint, I 
found a minimum of work was required 
when the children kept their own records 
up-to-date. They enjoyed doing this. It 
was fun to list the books they read on 
white cards bearing their names (Susan 
Smith—No. 10—Waves) and to watch 
the list grow. It was fun to place a 
gold star beside their names under the 
insignia so proudly won. Materials 
needed for the club are: a box that will 
hold 3 x 5 cards; a card for each reader 
bearing his name, his number on the 
chart and the branch of the service he 
joined; guide cards for the different ser- 
vice groups; a chart for each branch of 
the service with insignia in color across 
the top, starting with the lowest rank 
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and working up to the highest. (You 
can eliminate some of the ranks in order 
to have the same number of steps in each 
group or to suit the time limit of your 
club. We had fourteen steps in each 
group.) Space for names is on the left 
side of the charts and they are ruled 
into squares under the insignia. And, 
finally, you will need a supply of gold 
stars. 

I have saved the statistics for the last, 
in case, like me, you sometimes skip them! 
About one-third of the school joined the 
club and the total enrollment was 189 
students, grouped as follows: 


Waves 57 
Navy 32 
Marine-ettes 27 
Marines 24 
Wacs 14 
Army Air Corps 18 
Naval Air Coups 11 
Army 6 


Sixty-three students read at least ten 
books, and 19 students read from 20 to 
28 books; twenty-eight students read 
12 to 20 books. Many students 
joined at a later date than the beginning 
date of March first, since we welcomed 
It might also 
be stated here that we operated under 
the terrific handicap of an inadequate 
book collection. 


from 


enlistments at any time. 


Often there were only 
books of fiction the 
shelves, and rarely more than fifty. 

At the last school assembly of the 
year, the Principal read the names and 


twenty-five on 


ranks of club members who had read at 
least ten books. 
with a certificate commending him for 
“reading good books.” 


Each one was presented 


I never before 
realized how proudly boys and girls are 
of such certificates until I saw the genu- 
ine gratification reflected on their faces 
as they bore their trophies home to show 
to their parents. We are making plans 
for a new book club this year—new ideas 
and everything, but that’s another story! 














Hobhy Show at Virgil .. . 








Tins Los ANGELES PLAYGROUND 
DIVISION AND WOoDCRAFT RANGERS, 
sponsored at Virgil Junior High School 
by Mr. Albert Levine, physical education 
instructor, instituted a hobby show this 
year in the library which should become 
an annual event. Assisting was the 
librarian 

The stage 
publicity posters, and 
room discussions. One day was spent 
arranging the sixty-five entries on the 
library tables and in the cases. Some 
of the hobby entrants arranged their own 
displays, and a beautiful job they did 
too, with line, balance, and color. Mr. 
Levine, skillful at lettering, made de- 
tailed explanatory signs to go with each 
entry. And then the big show was 
ready to start. Because of the value of 
some of the objects, boys from the Fire 
Brigade acted as guides. For two days 
the library was closed to everyone except 
those wishing to review the exhibits. 

The librarian dug out her Wilson 
poster, “Ride your Hobby in the Li- 
brary,’ and rounded up all the books 
on model airplanes, coin and stamp col- 
lecting, dolls to make and dress, printing, 
Indian artifacts, shells, rocks, minerals, 
puppets, and home chemistry. Of course, 
it was a trifle difficult to find a book to 
set alongside Frank Sinatra’s autograph 
or the push-button knife which attracted 
the most attention in the fine knife and 
sword collection. 

But there was the recent article in 
Time Magazine describing the collection 
of the Story Book dolls; Fighting fleets 
(Remington) to go alongside the U. 
battleship model; the Booth books on 
airplanes, of which no librarian ever has 
enough, and America’s fighting planes in 
action (Kinert) to set with the airplane 
models of the P-38 and others; Flight 
without power (Barringer) to explain 


series of 
class and home 


was set with a 


a) oe 
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the working of the model glider; and 
Exploring the earth and its life in a 
natural history museum (McCreery) to 
explain the Indian artifacts. The Wag- 
ner “Ring” series, the books about the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, Aida, 
Lohengrin and others made the table 
with the splendid collection of music 
records one of beauty and color. (These 
books are very popular with students.) 
Also with this hobby were Little book 
of the symphony (Carnes) and Tune up 
by Huntington. 

American butterflies and moths 
(Matschat) added information on the 
mounted insects; the home chemistry sets 
called attention to Living chemistry 
(Ahrens) and New world of chemistry 
(Jaffee). Two prize winners among the 
entries were the pottery (Stiles: Pottery 
in the United States) and printing done 
in a shop in a boy’s home (Exploring the 
graphic arts, Marinaccio). Another re- 
cent book called attention to a most 
worthwhile hobby which of course was 
not on display, My room is my hobby, 
by Downer. 

Since so many displays had a war 
trend, some of the most thumbed books 
were War-time handbook for young 
Americans by Leaf: He’s in submarines 
now (Felsen); Submarines and_ para- 
chutes (Zim); Book of modern war- 


planes (Booth); War wings (Cooke); 


Insignia of the services (Brown); De- 
fending America (Brown); and Air 
scout manual (Boy Scouts). 

The show really was a success. Skep- 


tics had to admit that hobbies truly were 
interesting, after all, and many professed 
a desire to start a hobby, even if they 
never could ‘hope to acquire as many 
pigs as Miss Kinkade or as many cats 
as Miss Irwin! (Yes, the show was also 
open to teachers.) And the librarian 
hopes that they will ride their hobby 
at least part of the time in the library. 





County Library Service to High Schools 








i LIBRARY SERVICE IN 


Fresno County has developed along two 
very distinct lines—service to high schools 
as well as service to elementary schools. 
While all county libraries sezve high 
school students as individuals, there are 
thirteen counties in the state which serve 
high schools as units and organize the 
work similar to the service given to ele- 
mentary schools. Both the School law 
and the County Library law provide for 
afhliation of high schools with county 
libraries. The fundamental basis on 
which this affiliation is worked out is a 
report of a joint committee of high school 
principals and county librarians sub- 
mitted at the State convention of Callt- 
fornia High School principals in 1918. 
However, the financial agreement has 
been adjusted through the years to meet 
varying conditions within the different 
counties. 

In Fresno County, twelve of the six 
teen county high schools have been af- 
filiated with the library for many years. 
Service to each school consists of two 
parts—the development of a permanent 
high school library and supplementing 
the high school collection from the Main 
library with materials needed by different 
phases of the curriculum 

According to contract, the high school 
library fund is transferred to the County 
Library. After the service charge is 
deducted from the fund, the amount re- 
maining is used for the purchase of 
books and magazines for the permanent 
collection of the school. Books are or- 
dered according to requests by both 
teachers and principals after consultation 
with the county high school librarian. 
In many cases these requests are very 
specific and are for books needed for 
reference in particular courses. In other 
instances, the high school librarian 
makes a bibliography on special subjects 


MARGARET VAN DUSSEN 


and the teacher indicates the preference 
of books to be purchased as far as the 
budget will permit. The librarian keeps 
the schools in touch with new books and 
compiles lists, particularly of general 
reading interest, which are suggestive to 
principals and teachers for additions to 
the local school library. In a majority 
of the schools, the high school librarian 
is given a free hand and may purchase 
books that have been found useful and 
effective in school work, without sub 
mitting lists of any kind to the school 
personnel. By this cooperative effort the 
school libraries are gradually being 
equipped with materials that are con 
tributing to all school needs. After the 
books are purchased they are cataloged 
by the county library catalogers and 
are made for the school library 
catalog. The cards are filed by the high 
school librarian on her regularly sched 
uled visits to the school. The visits to 
the school afford an opportunity for con 
sultation with the teaching staff and tor 
supervision of the library. The condition 
of books on the shelves is checked fre 
quently and books that need mending 
are brought into headquarters and either 
mended or prepared for the commercial 
bindery by the county library binding 
department. 


cards 


The library at the school is managed 
by a teacher-librarian or a teacher, who 
may have had some training in library 
work but who quite often has had no 
training or experience working in a li 
brary. In some schools she may have 
an hour or two per day to devote to the 
library while in other schools the library 
is her extra-curricular duty. In all of 
the schools student assistants are 
and they usually prove to be very satis 
factory. Of course they need training 
and supervision, which is very largely 
the responsibility of the teacher-librarian 


used 
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with help and suggestions from head- 
quarters. 

Supplementing the school library is 
as important as adding new material and 
discarding obsolete and worn materials 
from the school shelves. At headquarters 
a gemeral high school collection has been 
growing over a long period of years. 
This collection is made possible by a 
portion of the service charge deduction 
from each afhliated high school library 
fund. Books that have been most in 
demand for high school reading lists, for 
additional readings in one-act plays, spec- 
ial work in history and good general 
reading are some of the groups which 
receive special attention when purchases 
are made for this collection. All par 
ticipating schools are privileged to bor- 
row from this general collection and each 
school makes use of the books as its need 
The groups of teachers making 
most use of this privilege are the English 
teachers and the history teachers and 
often repuests for seventy-five or one 
hundred books to supplement the English 
reading lists are filed by individual teach- 
ers. Books are loaned either as class- 
room collections or as library collections 
At any one time two to four hundred 
books are in the school from this general 
collection or from the county library col- 
lection, for affiliated schools have the 
whole county collection at their disposal 
for particular requests. Other subject 
repuests include social science, science, 
journalism, drama, stagecraft, art, home 
economics, vocations, and pre-flight. 
Books borrowed are loaned for a two- 
monht period or for a semester accord- 
ing to the need and the demand for books 
on the subject repuested. If the group 
has not finished with a supplementary 
collection it may be renewed for another 
period. 


arises. 


Service to the teachers and the pupils 
is the aim of the School Department and 
to make this service as complete as pos- 
sible materials other than books are col- 
lected and processed. The author file 
and the clipping file have been used a 
great deal. The author file consists of 


pictures and clippings about authors and 
other prominent people about whom in 
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formation has been hard to locate. The 
material is mounted on Gaylord mount- 
ing paper, stapled together, and processed 
very simply for circulation. The clip- 
ping file consists of clippings from news- 
papers, magazines and discarded books, 
on current event subjects as well as 
general subjects indicated by requests 
from the schools and the lack of material 
available in the collection. Scrapbooks 
are made of some materials which have 
accumulated in quantity and which are 
frequently demanded. These are made 
in loose-leaf form so that additions may 
be made as time permits. Visual educa- 
tion materials are available to the schools 
also. The picturol and stereopticon are 
for schools that do not have 
The stillfilms and 
slides are borrowed even though the ma- 
needed 


records are available also 


available 
enough equipment. 


chines are not Phonograph 


School library service is a constantly 
growing and constantly changing service. 
Each new teacher brings a different ap- 
proach to the same subject matter and 
This is 
stimulating to the library staff as well as 


some readjustment of materials. 


to the school, for alertness to educational 
trends is necessary to the building of a 
library that will meet the needs of the 
future as well as the needs of the present. 
In the school department, this is a dual 
process in the building of individual 
libraries for each school and at the same 
time adding to a general collection from 
which all schools may borrow books and 
materials that will fill special require- 
ments and adequately supplement the 
local school library. Thus, though a 
high school may not be able to have the 
services of a trained librarian on a full 
time basis, the technical library work 
provided by the county library and the 
supervision of the school library from the 
main library, develop a school library 
which is meeting the requirements of 
education today. 





service To Children In Tulare County 








‘- ARTICLE WILL ENDEAVOR TO 
present a picture of county library ser- 
vice to rural schools in the elementary 
field 

It might be well at this point to give 
a little of the background of county 
library service to schools in California. 
The county library law which was 
adopted in 1911 made it possible for 
school districts to turn over their library 
funds to the county library. This legis- 
lation was welcomed by many teachers 
and school trustees since they realized 
that they had neither the time nor the 
experience to make the most of their 
library funds. Many felt that the money 
would be much more wisely spent by 
those who by training and experience 
were qualified to do this. Furthermore, 
it was obvious that by pooling funds 
from many districts a much wider selec- 
tion of books would be at their disposal. 


For the principle involved is this: “You 


then I'll be ready for it. And I, in turn, 
will give you the set I've just finished.” 
In Tulare County, service to schools 
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began on October 17, 1914 when St. 
Johns School joined the county library 
system. Before Christmas, there were 
seven schools in the county library sys- 
tem, with a total budget of $393. Early 
records are too incomplete to give a pic- 
ture of 1914 county library service, but 
we can well imagine the time and energy 
put forth by the librarian to meet the 
needs of the schools and to make every 
penny count. 

In contrast to this early service, today 
we have 76 schools in the County Li 
brary system, with a budget of well over 
$10,000. Two members of the staff give 
full time service in the School Depart- 
ment, with two part-time assistants to 
assist them when needed. The depart- 
ment is in charge of a trained librarian 
who is especially well qualified for the 
position due to experience in the teaching 
field. 

Probably your first question is “How 
do you spend all that money?” It is 
spent for books, periodicals and salaries, 
with the greater part of the fund going 
into books. Two kinds of books are to 
be found in the collection: supplemen- 
tary readers and pleasure reading or chil 
dren’s books. Since all books must be 
purchased from a list approved by the 
County Board of Education, the choice 
is limited to such books as the Board 
thinks will further the educational pro- 
gram in the county. Too, the rural 
supervisors help to formulate the buying 
policy of the school department, for we 
depend largely upon the recommenda- 
tions of the rural supervisors as to what 
should be bought and in what quantity. 
The policy is a little different in buying 
the pleasure reading collection. The 
Children’s Librarian compiles a list which 
is submitted to the County Board of 
Education for approval, and she limits 
her purchases to this list. 

Magazines ordered through the school 
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department for use in the classrooms in- 
clude one professional publication for 
each teacher as well as “Current Events” 
or “My Weekly Reader” for the chil- 
dren. In addition, the school department 
keeps on file various publications which 
are in constant demand such as “Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine,” “Grade 
Teacher” and “The Instructor.” 

Another popular file in the school de- 
partment is the picture collection which 
contains over 12,000 pictures on every 
conceivable subject, all of them mounted 
and ready for use in the classroom. 

In addition to the above, the school 
department houses the Teachers Collec- 
tion of professional books and periodicals 
and over 300 phonograph records. While 
these are not purchased from school 
funds they are housed in the school de- 
partment for the convenience of all 
county teachers. 

One of the most important problems 
in the school department is to keep the 
teachers informed as to the various ma- 
terials available for use in the classroom. 
Teachers are urged to visit the school 
department and statistics show that dur- 
ing a recent year (before rationing) 243 
visited the school department 1,974 times 
during the school year. Then too, the 
school department head, together with 
the children’s librarian, 


visits every 
school once during the vear. During 
these visits they talk to the children on 


the care of books, review some of the 
books on deposit at the school, and best 
of all (from the standpoint of the chil- 
dren) they each tell at least one story 
They always confer with teachers on 
any problems which involve county li- 
brary service, and tell the teachers of 
any new material available. These visits 
are always a source of pleasure, for the 
children are so responsive. Indeed, they 
are often able to tell the librarians just 
what stories they told during their visit 
the previous year. And the teachers al- 
ways seem glad to have the opportunity 
to talk with the librarians. 

One of the favorite schools is at Al- 
lensworth, a Negro community in Tulare 
County. There the children are fairly 
entranced by the stories, and the teacher 
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is always eager to make the most of the 
library services. Another favorite school 
is on the Indian Reservation back in the 
mountains. It is a difficult school to 
reach and about the time you think you 
must be on the wrong road, you find 
the school. The children are unusually 
shy and apparently do not react to the 
stories, so passive are their little faces. 
However, they follow the librarians 
around during the lunch hour and have 
been known to demand stories of the 
rural supervisors on their visits. 

The Children’s Librarian is in an un- 
usually fortunate position. Her work 
takes her to all parts of the county, and 
she has the opportunity of reaching all 
of the children, either through the com- 
munity branches, or through the visits 
to the rural schools. While she is not 
considered part of the school department 
staff, she works in close cooperation with 
them. Not only are teachers urged to 
visit the school department, but they are 
urged to mail in requests, which are 
filled as promptly as possible and sent 
by mail or by a rural supervisor. The 
constant flow of books to the schools 
during the year is the barometer of good 
service. 

From May on, the school department 
resembles a three-ringed circus. Orders 
are taken for books to be sent out in 
the fall; magazine subscriptions for the 
coming yeé ced at this time, 
and lists must be sent to each school 
giving the books which are to be returned 
before the close of the school year. By 
the middle of June, the floor is piled 
high with returned shipments and one 
has to pick his way carefully through 
the mountainous piles of books. In one 
county, a wag put up a sign in the 
school department reading “Dangerous 
but passable.” Indeed, summer is the 
busiest time in the school department, a 
statement which always causes surprise 
when made to teachers. 

Library service must be very elastic, 
due to the difference in size of schools. 
In Tulare County the smallest school is 
a one-teacher school with seven pupils 
and a book collection of 212 volumes. 


ur must be pla 


(Continued on Page 31) 








Building A Bridge .. . 








Des LIBRARIAN HAS BEEN RECRUITED 
to the ranks through some personal ex- 
perience or desire. It may have been 
some impression made in the dim past 
which has remained a steady part of the 
plans for the career of the prospective 
librarian; or, it may have been a de- 
cision made only after much debate and 
investigation; after having been intro 
duced to all of the branches and intrica- 
cies of librarianship. Kappa Phi Zeta 
was organized to make these introduc- 
tions. 

It was organized first by students on 
the U.C.L.A. campus in an effort to 
learn about their intended profession. 
Banded together they felt that they might 
pool their information and avoid the pit- 
falls which might await one groping in 
ignorance alone. 

The University Chapter maintains a 
file of information about accredited li- 
brary schools and the requirements and 
advantages of each. An attempt is made 
to introduce students to the many posi- 
tions for librarians which are not greatly 
publicized and which might open a new 
field of study to them. Kappa Phi Zeta 
introduces future librarians to one an- 
other to create a more friendly atmos- 
phere and tries to maintain these con- 
tacts through the Alumni Chapter. The 
Alumni Chapter cooperates with the 
college chapters and encourages all pros- 
pective recruits with their scholarship 
fund which is available to any college 
chapter member. 


Causeries are held to discuss some of 
the present problems, the community li- 
brary projects, and the various school 
curricula. In addition, it gives the mem- 
bers social and professional contacts with 
graduate librarians in many of the usual 
and unusual fields. 

But, the valuable functioning of our 
college chapters does not necessarily stop 


MARJORIE K. MOODY 


here. The possibilities in view are tre 
mendous. We can help in many ways 
to interest more people in the library 
profession. We want to increase our 
high standards: therefore, it is even more 
important to start early in the career of 
an individual to let him know just what 
the library profession entails. Hereto- 
fore we have been far too exclusive and 
uninformative. Too many have become 
interested simply by chance, and too few 
enter training with anything like an 
accurate idea of the whole field and all 
of the possibilities. If Kappa Phi Zeta 
had the cooperation of high school and 
junior college library staffs, we believe 
a very worth while plan could be es 
tablished to introduce librarianship as a 
profession to those who might have been 
previously unacquainted with it. In this 
way, college chapters first introduce stu- 
dents to the fields available opening up 
new vistas hitherto unimagined by the 
high school and junior college student. 
The University member is closer to these 
younger students, closer in age and ex- 
perience. They are the bridge between 
the completely undecided prospect and 
the professional librarian. Because these 
Kappa Phi Zeta members are just em- 
barking on their training, they are vitally 
interested in that threshold and all of its 
avenues. The information they ferret 
out is first hand and is stimulating to 
them. The professional librarian has all 
of this behind her, and, even though she 
may have the interest in her immediate 
work, her greatest value in inspiring 
others is not with these younger students, 
but with older groups. Kappa Phi Zeta 
members will gladly speak to small 
groups in high schools and junior col- 
leges, telling their own personal reasons 
for selecting the library as a career, de- 
scribing the many positions opening up 
in the profession, giving them first hand 
information about the courses they ought 
to take in the University. 


a 











Festival Days in Long Beach 








HELEN IREDELL and MARY FLECK 


Messin THAT EVERY SCHOOL 


should have a day peculiarly its own, 
belonging to it as intimately and exclu- 
sively as a birthday belongs to an indi- 
vidual, Polytechnic and Wilson High 
Schools in Long Beach celebrate just a 


day in a colorful, interesting and educa 


tional fashion. For its festivity Poly 
technic has chosen “International Day,” 
while Wilson celebrates its “Spanish 


Fiesta.” 

International Day at Poly alternates 
biennially with the school’s operatic per 
formances, our days might become 
“daze” in too many hectic preparations. 
In its original conception, International 
Day was intended not only as an expres 
sion of international good will, but also 
as a portrayal of America as international 


lest 


in its origins, in its amalgamation of 
many different races and In pee der mo 
cratic principles and ideals offered to all 


races. The boys and girls id teach 
dressed in the costumes re 
their own ancestors, composed a picture 
of most of the countries of the aad 
but a picture, too, of the great melting 
pot of America. 


ers, “presenting 


This year we will celebrate the fourth 
International Day of the school’s history 
Since the day’s initiation, the spirit of 
internationalism has become a more re 
mote ideal. Some of our ancestors are 
in a state of disrepute. In order to avoid 


entanglements, we would have to follow 


the example of a boy who one year 
dressed as a cave man to represent his 
distant forefathers. Poly High is plan 


ning now a pageant of its own creating 
a pageant to show that internati malism 
is not dead, but is still being felt through 
democratic ideals. Perhaps fe very dif 
ficulties of the present celebration will 


give it a broader significance in the years 
that lie ahead. 
Fiesta Day 


was adopted originally at 


— 


Wilson when the new school had no 
traditions. The students and teachers 
were tired of ditch days and old clothes 
days. The arrangement of the school 
buildings around a patio, and the influ- 
ence of Olvera Street, the Santa Barbara 
fiesta and the Mission Play won approval 


for a fiesta program. How often to have 
it was settled easily because the music 
and art departments wanted a school play 
or musical comedy every other year. 


Thus an alternate year program was sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. Each student, 
during his years at Wilson would experi 
ence at least one fiesta or musical comedy. 
One hundred per cent participation 
means taking part in the preparation as 
well as enjoyment of the activities of 
Fiesta Day. The administration’s desire 
to have the program educational gives all 
departments a chance to lend their special 
talents for the affair The art, 
and language departments share in cos 
tuming, sign painting and labelling. The 
physical education department teaches 
the dances and explains their history 
and significance. The Girls’ League, home 
rooms and school clubs take part in build 
and decorating the booths and in 
managing the sales on Fiesta Day. The 
library assists in finding books, magazine 
articles and clippings on costumes, Span 


ish and Mexica 


n arts, games and. dances 


music 





ing 


In the library an attractive exhibit is 
arranged, showing articles from Mexico, 
Clee: Street and Padua Hills, some of 


them of the usual five and dime variety, 
and others unusual examples of Mexican 
arts and crafts. The combined efforts 
of everyone make the success of the day 
certain, and sometimes lead to astonish 
ing and amusing situations 

One year a group of boys made ten 

r twelve trips to Tijuana, bringing back 
e sh time as many hats and serapes as 
the law allowed. They were sold to the 
students and teachers, equipping every 


one with a huge Mexican hat. 
home room participated in the Mexican 
folk dance on the football field. While 
the boys went after hats and more hats, 
the girls practiced the dance during ac- 
tivity period, lunch period and after 


Every 


school. On Fiesta Day the spectacle of 
1700 boys and girls dancing under som- 
breros was one never to be forgotten. 
One year the riding club was particularly 
active and the Charro drill was the out- 
standing event of the day. Several per- 
forming thoroughbreds thrilled onlookers 
with their steps and their splendid 
beauty. 

Perhaps the educational value of these 
celebrations is not as evident as the ad- 
ministrators desire. Very likely some 
of the students lose sight of the basic 
idea of the affairs, but in both schools, 
students have cooperated for weeks on 
the campus in developing the final shows 
for parents and friends, and have ab- 
sorbed a great deal of information about 
other countries, about chairmanship of 
committees, and respect for other people's 
abilities and talents. Both schools are 
satisfied with their substitutes for Ditch 
Day and Old Clothes Day. 


WASHINGTON in WARTIME 
Dorothy B. Smith 


After six months of living in Wash- 
ington my sense of values has become 
so distorted that in my occasional saner 
moments I am ashamed to recognize 
them as my own. It might be supposed 
that a little dignity or importance would 
accrue, surrounded as we are daily by 
out lawmakers, diplomats, as well as 
the bureaucrats. But quite the opposite. 
Bilbo, The Man, is our main headline 
these days in the papers of your capital 
city, all of them strangely unliberal. His 
first Sunday headline after he’d been 
made chairman of the D. C. committee 
flaunted his resolve to drive the criminals 
from the city and make the thugs seek 
cover. No mention of our slums and 
discriminations which will undoubtedly 
make serious trouble here before long 
Our politics comes to us, not from first- 





hand knowledge, but seeping out of 
the columns the whole country reads, 
Thompson or Lippmann. Gossip of the 
politically important differs little from 
any small-town gossip. And as for 
diplomacy, the closest contact I've had 
with it was accidentally to come upon 
Hull playing croquet in Stimson’s back 
yard. Please don’t ask what I was doing 
in Mr. Stimson’s back yard. 


The uniform, too, is only another 
bother in an already difficult existence, 
witnessed by the fact that the bus con- 
versation of many WAVES deals with 
how to keep their gloves and blouses 
fresh. 


And the peace aim of half af Wash- 
ington is to get the first reservation back 
home after the armistice. 


I hate to think of how much of our 
time and thought is spent in room hunt- 
ing, food getting, and strap-hanging. 
When you call to look at a room, there 
are only two answers, “Sorry, but it’s 
just been taken,” or “I’m sorry I forgot 
to mention in the advertisement that I 
preferred a man.” Then as for food, 
one guards the names of the few places 
which have a bit of beef occasionally, 
and whispers them only to one’s closest 
friend, for fear there will be a general 
run on the place. With the passage of 
time this develops into a kind of disease, 
almost a phobia, called by some “Potomac 
poisoning.” 


There are many rich moments, but 
they are only moments away from terrifi- 
cally hard work and crowds. There are 
Friday nights at the National Geographic 
lectures (this month I have heard Lord 
Halifax, General Arnold, and I have 
seen a splendid color movie on the Alcan 
Highway), wonderful afternoons at the 
National Gallery with its own splendid 
collections augmented with the refugee 
art and the Sunday evening concerts in 
the East Garden Court of the Gallery, 
the walks through the autumn glory of 
Rock Creek Park and Arlington Ceme- 
tery, my daily drives through the Vir- 
ginia hills. I am looking forward eagerly 
to the spring with the dogwood on the 
hills and the cherry blossoms in the Basin. 


oe 








The Creation .. . 








Kx NIELSEN, the distinguished artist 
and illustrator, is painting a mural, The 
First Spring, for the library of the Cen- 
tral Junior High School in Los Angeles. 
Sponsored by the Filippa Pollia Founda- 
tion, it pictures the beginning of the 
world in brilliant color with glints of 
gold and vivid green. The school occu- 
pies the site on which the first high 
school was built in Los Angeles in 1870. 
In 1911 the first Los Angeles junior 
high school was built there. The present 
building has a cosmopolitan student body 
representing Anglo-Americans, Filipino- 
Americans, French-Americans, Italian- 
Americans, Mexican-Americans and oth- 
er groups. 

The creation was chosen as the sub 
ject of the mural because of the universal 











interest of young people in animals and 


the world out-of-doors. Kay Neilsen 
remembered his first concert in Copen- 
hagen when he was taken with two 
young friends to hear Haydn’s Creation. 
The three awestruck boys listened to the 
majestic words and the music, first The 
Heavens are Telling, and then With 
Verdure Clad. The boys’ father pointed 
out to them, through the various instru- 
ments, the voices of the animals. They 
heard the lowing of the cattle, the bird 
notes, and the voice of the angel Gabriel 
over all. 

Years later he sketched the design for 
this mural, remembering the charm of 
Haydn’s music and the verse in Genesis 
which says: “And God made the beast 
of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and everything that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind: 
and God saw that it was good.” 


The mural has the charm of his illus- 
trations 


for Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Grimm’s Hansel and Gre- 
tel, East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon, and 
The Thousand and One 
Nights. One critic has said 
“To the craftsmanship for 
which Danes are noted, he 
unites an amazing imagi 
nation which gives life to 
every line and beauty to 
every color. The beautiful 
illuminated borders of his 
pages are as lovingly done 
as the center figures. The 
episodes, whether from 
Eastern or Norse tales, are 
finely dramatized. The or- 
namentalist will be pleased 
the 


of ornament, 


>cause various kinds 
wherever 
sorrowed, are true to type. 
The fairy tale enthusiast 
will respond to the sub- 
jects. And the artist will 
se delighted with Nielsen’s 
variety and invention in 
design.” 


Recruiting 
for Librarianship 








Consciously or unconsciously, school 
librarians play leading roles in shaping 
the libraries of tomorrow. They have 
far more influence than they realize in 
making librarianship an attractive pro 
fession to the students who before many 
years will be librarians and users of li- 
or they may not be librarians 


of The 


shortage of professional and clerical 1i- 


braries, 


and users libraries! current 
brary assistants calls our attention to the 
perennial need for helping the right kind 
of young persons to choose librarianship 
as a profession. In this number of the 
Bulletin, Marjorie Moody tells 
Phi Zeta plans to talk to high school 


students about the opportunities in li- 


hc YW 


brary work. Several southern California 
high schools have already arranged for 
these talks. Miss Jane Wilson, Hershey 
Hall, West Los Angeles 24, will schedule 
speakers, if librarians will write to her. 

A sparkling article which makes librar- 
ianship a glamourous profession appeared 
not long ago in Mademoiselle. This has 
been reprinted by the American Library 
Association. Copies of Passing the Book 
may be obtained from the A.L.A., 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
for 35 cents each. 

A six weeks course for clerical library 
assistants will be given in the Metropoli- 
tan High School in Los Angeles begin- 
ning April 19, and another course is 
planned for the summer session. School 
Librarians*are asked to call this to the 
attention of seniors who would be eligible. 
Many positions are open, and the resi- 
dence requirement is waived. Informa- 


tion may be obtained from Carmela 


Antonacchi, Librarian, Metropolitan 


High School, Los Angeles 15. 
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Interpreter of 
Hans Andersen 








A unigue and delightful program of 
Andersen’s humorous tales is given by 
Paul Leyssac, a celebrated Danish actor 
His translations of the Andersen 
tales have been published by Harcourt 
under the titles: It’s Perfectly True, and 
Th 
character parts in Copenhagen, Paris and 


Hollywood. 


his musical voice and vivid characteriza 


author. 


e Tumble Bug, and he has played 
He is a magnetic actor and 


tion give sparkle and depth to his in 
terpretations. 

Paul Leyssac first heard the stories 
read by his mother who had heard An 
dersen himself tell them. He emphasizes 
two facts:that the stories were meant to 
be read aloud or told, and that they 
were not written merely to entertain 
children. His story-telling appeals to 
adults because of its subtle overtones of 
Nothing could 
more delightful than an Andersen 
He 


spoken at several assemblies in southern 


satire and philosophy. 
be 
program in the springtime. has 
California high schools and will be avail- 
able for engagements in northern Cali 
His address 
is the Canterbury Apartments, Yucca 
and Cherokee Streets, Hollywood. 


fornia also through June. 


Agnes Rothery in her Denmark has 
managed by some satisfying magic of her 
own, to combine statistics and description 
in conveying to us the charm, the peculiar 
quality gay and picturesque, which char- 
acterizes Denmark. Perhaps it is her nice 
sense of humor and her profound interest 
in human beings that enabled her to cre- 
ate the stimulating book which gives so 
complete and graphic a picture of a 
country she profoundly admires. 











News Flashes 








The Oakland Public Library and the 
Oakland Public Schools have enjoyed a 
most pleasant relationship in attempting 
to fill the reading needs of the boys and 
girls of Oakland. The Library has sup- 
plemented the school service within the 
Oakland classrooms by sending collec 
tions of carefully selected books for the 
use of teachers. This practice of co 


operative endeavor has been going on 
for several years. With the appoint 
ment of the new city librarian, Dr 


Peter T. Conmy, there is every reason 
to think that the Oakland Public Library 
and the Oakland Public Schools will go 
forward together in this important work. 
Dr. Conmy has been engaged in teaching 
and educational administrative work 
since graduation from college. He has 
directed the Galileo Evening High School. 
He was born in San Francisco and re 
ceived his early education there, gradu 
ating from the Lowell High School in 
1920. He has earned degrees from the 
University of California and from Stan 
ford and has studied law at the Hastings 
College of Law. With such preparation 
and experience, Dr. Conmy will un 
doubtedly foster the interest of children 
in wide and significant reading 
Bernice Baxter 


Doris Gates Hall, author of Blue Wil 
low and other popular children’s books, 
is teaching children’s literature at the 
University of California Library School 
this spring. 


Mary Fleck has been granted a leave 
of absence from the Polytechnic High 
School in Long Beach for the duration 
She will take training in Washington 
D.C. for Red Cross work overseas. Her 
sister was one of the first Red Cross 
workers sent to Iceland. 


Emily Kemp, readers’ adviser to 
young adults in the Los Angeles Public 


a 


Library, has been appointed librarian in 
the U.S. Naval Hospital in Yosemite 


National Park. She writes that the 
library is in the beautiful Ahwanee 


Hotel in two rooms lined with book- 
shelves. The “Navy girls” live in the 
comfortable “Curry Dorms” and walk 
half a mile to the hospital each morning. 
The Garfield High School in Los Angeles, 
under Abbie Doughty’s direction, has 
filled some of the requests of the boys 
for arithmetics, an algebra and a geome 
try, a good English grammar, a new at- 
las, to see where they have been or 
where they are going, western and mys 
tery stories. Good sea Miss 
Kemp says, remain on the shelves, be- 
cause the men have had enough of the 
sea, and natives! Some of the boys say 
the fine print in the paper bound hooks 
hurts their eyes. They are interested in 
the best sellers and good modern books, 
but they do not care for the 1890 or 
e 1900 books, such as those by Me 
Cutcheon and McGrath 


stories, 


Elizabeth 


youno 


Elliott. who worked with 
idults in the Branches Depart 
ment of the Los Angeles County Library, 
has joined the Waves. She is in boot 
camp at Hunter College in New York. 
Helen Neel has been transferred from 
the Banning High School in Wilmington 
to the Bell High School. Mrs. Hodges 
has returned to Banning after a leave 
of absence. 


Mrs. Frances Alderman has resigned 
from her position as librarian in the 
Library and Textbook Section in Los 


Angeles and her place is filled by Mrs. 
Jean Cook, who has recently been an 
assistant in the Art and Music depart- 
ment in the Los Angeles Public Library. 


The Santa Monica Junior College is 
offering a course in Clerical Library Ex- 
perience. For this course of four hours 


a week during a nine weeks term junior 
college credit (not university credit) is 


given. It will give preparation for cleri- 
cal positions in all types of libraries, and 
the class hours will be enriched by prac- 
tical experience in the junior college li- 
brary under the direction of Edith Sperry. 


The students of the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School in San Diego pub- 
lish their own Junior Reviewer. Ethel 
Long, the librarian, says that it is en- 
tirely the work of the boys and girls. 
Enough copies are multigraphed for the 
use of all English classes in the school. 


The San Diego librarians forgot about 
gasoline rationing when they were invited 
to tea by Elizabeth Elgin at Linda Vista 
during Education Week. Linda Vista 
is the largest housing project in San 
Diego. For over a year the school li- 
brary carried on in bungalows. Now a 
shining new building is equipped with 
Library Bureau furniture, and is com- 
plete with spacious office and workroom 
and a good collection of books. 

Grace Reely and Jessie Harris, librar- 
ians at the Herbert Hoover High School 
in San Diego gave their annual tea dur- 
ing Book Week. 


Mildred Phipps, formerly in charge of 
the school department of the Kern County 
Library resigned in November and is 
now in charge of the Bookmobile De- 
partment of the Public Library in Day- 
ton, Ohio. Frances Gish comes from 
the Tulare County to take Miss Phipps’ 
place. 


Dean Shepherd, assistant librarian in 
the Kern County High School, has re- 
signed. and is studying social welfare 
work at the University of California. 
Bernice Braddon is now assistant librar- 
ian. 


Mrs. Ruth Bogardus Allen, assistant 
librarian at the East Bakersfield High 
School is taking a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and Christine MacKeller is sub- 
stituting for her. 





Venalee Liepman has been. appointed 
to a position in charge of the Kern 
County High School Library at Shafter. 


Marguerite Hulse, past president of 
the Sacramento branch of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, has been 
appointed librarian for the elementary 
grades at Coloma School. 


The Special Librarians Association of 
Sacramento invited all junior and senior 
high school and junior college librarians 
to visit the field libraries and the visual 
education department at McClellan 
Fie!d. 


Dora Smith, reference librarian at San 
Jose State College Library, has been serv 
ing on a sub-committee of the A.L.A. 
Subscription Books Committee which 
has evaluated vocational guidance ser- 
vices. Genevieve Dixon of the Uni- 
versity High School in Chicago is the 
chairman of the committee. 


The San Jose State College Library 
has been designated a storage center by 
the A.L.A. committee on Aid to Libraries 
in the War Areas. It is expected that 
the library will receive and store gifts 
of periodicals for the committee. 


Mildred Ashley has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Adult Center in San Jose 
and is living in Colfax. 


Grants for Librarians at 
Mills College, Summer 1944 


Four grants covering one half of the 
tuition charges in return for library ser- 
vice are available to librarians at the 
Summer Session at Mills College this 
summer. The session runs from the 30th 
of June to the 6th of August and in 
cludes a varied program in art, music, 
language, etc. Among the opportunities 
are three language houses, Casa Pan- 
america, Chung Kuo Yuan and La Mai- 
son Francaise. For detailed information 


write to Miss Helen Blasdale, Acting 
Librarian, Mills College, Oakland 


California. 


bd; 











BOOKS IN BAKERSFIELD 


The school library organization in 
Bakersfield is unique in many respects. 
There are fourteen elementary schools 
and two junior high schools. Each 
school has a collection of books for recre- 
ational reading, in charge of a teacher 
librarian. Children read the books 
the libraries, and teachers may take the 
books to use in the classrooms. Miss 
Gladys Stager has supervision of the 
school libraries, the basic textbook collec- 
tions, a circulating library of supplemen- 
tary textbooks, the teachers’ professional 
library and the audio-visual aids. The 
library and all of the supervisory services 
are under the direction of Mr. R. T. 
Neideffer, assistant superintendent and 
head of the curriculum department. 
There is close harmony between the li- 
brary and the primary, intermediate and 
art supervisors. There is also close co- 
operation with the Kern County Library. 
In some of the distant schools, far from 
any public library, the County Library 
has placed small collections of books, and 
a children’s librarian goes once a week 
to circulate books to the boys and girls. 

Interesting work is being done at the 
Lincoln School in Kern County 
Mr. Charles Holden, 


where 


the principal, and 


Miss Ada Larson, the teacher-librarian, 
have succeeded in providing library fa- 
cilities against almost unsurmountable 


odds. Most of the 


or Mexican-Americans. 


Negro 


has only 


children are 
One 
to step into the library during the lunch 
hour to realize what books mean to these 
children.. One little Mexican 
seen knitting and reading at the same 
both. A 
bulletin board always carries a fresh edi 
It is published 
by one of the classes and only a 
Globes. 
available 


girl was 


time and doing a good job of 
tion of the school paper. 


singie 


maps and maga 
The 
books are provided both by the Kern 
County 
Library. 


copy is made 


for the children. 


zines are 


Library and the City School 
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COMICS VS. BOOKS 
Mardie Jay Bakjian 


“Wally,” I asked, “do you read the 
comics?” 

“Sure,” he said, “w 

“T don’t,” I said. 

“Everybody else does,” he laughed. 

“Tm not objecting, Wally,” I said. 
“It’s perfectly all right if you want to 
read them. But tell me something, what 
do you gain by reading the comics?” 

“Just fun, I guess.” 

“T know, but do th 
in other fields?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well, do the comics inspire you to 
read books?” 

“Sure.” 

‘That's very interesting. Who is your 
favorite comic character, by the way?” 


tho doesn’t?” 


e comics help you 


“Terry,” he answered, “Terry and the 
Pirates.” 
Where is Terry now?” I asked. 


“China,” he said. 

“Have you read anything about China 
recently?’ 

“Yes. I read Flying Tigers and some 
other books.” 

“Because of Terry being in China?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Here comes Ronald,” 
ask him and fi 
in the comics.” 

“Tl ask him,” 
came up. 


“What's the 


I said. “Let's 
id out who he likes best 
Wally 


said, as Ronald 


Ronald asked. 


matter?” 


“Which one of the comics do you 
like?” Wally said 

“You mean the one I read the most 
he wanted to knov 

“Yes,” said 

Donald thought t for a moment. “Rex 


King of the Dect ~p,” he replied. 
“That's fi I said. “Now 
to know if “l has helped yo 


books lately.” 


we want 
u to read 


any 


“I read Up Periscope,’ Ronald said 

“Anything else?” 

Bs Is My Business.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No,” he smiled. “Ive read every 
thing we have here at Kern Junior High 
about submarines and deep sea diving 


“Did Rex inspire you to all that read- 
ing, Ronald?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well, that’s fine,” I said. 

I added: “You know, boys, you've 
given me a great idea. Every student 
who reads the comics has a favorite char- 
acter. That character helps him, in one 
way or another, to read books, which 
means that comics aren't as bad as people 





I believe we've discovered a way 
of finding out the kind of books students 


think. 


like to read. First, however, we must 
find out who their favorite comic char- 
acters are, and then we'll give them books 
on those subjects. How does that sound 
to you?” 

“Sounds swell to me,” Wally said. 

“Sure,” Ronald agreed. “It’s 
reading what you like to read.” 


fun 


Books That Promote Tolerance 


These books are recommended for high school libraries. 
General: 
Gould, Kenneth. They got the blame; the story of scapegoats in history. 
New York, Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1942. 
McLellan, M. B. Within our gates. Harper, 1940. 
McWilliams, Carey. Little, 1943. 
The Jews: 
Fast, Howard, Haym 
Golding, Louis. Mr. 


Singer, Jeanne. This festive season. 


Brothers under the skin. 
Salomon, son of liberty. Messner, 1941. 
Viking, 1939. 

Harcourt, 1943. 


Emmanuel. 


The Negroes: 
Allee, Marjorie Hill. The great tradition. 
Embree, Edwin R. Thirteen against odds. Viking, 1944. 
Holt, Rackham. George Washington Carver. Doubleday, 
Helm, MacKinley. Angel Mo’ and her son, Roland Hayes. 
Miers, Earl S. Big Ben. 


Houghton, 1937. 


1943. 

Little, 1942. 

Westminster press, 1942. 
Ottley, Roi. New world a-coming. Houghton, 1943. 
Vehanen, Kosti. Marian Anderson. McGraw, 1941. 
Wright, Richard. Twelve million black voices. Viking, 1941. 

From Many Countries: 
Ekrem, Selma. 

burn, 1930. 

Feld, Rose C. Sophie Halencik, American. 
Forbes, Kathryn. Mama's bank account. 
Glick, Carl. Three times I bow. 
Lowe, Pardee. Father and glorious descendant. 
Means, Florence C. Teresita of the valley. 
Pupin, Michael I. From immigrant to inventor. 
Rizk, Salom. Syrian Yankee. Doubleday, 1943. 
Ross, L. Q. The education of Hyman Kaplan. Harcourt, 1937. 
Saroyan, William. My name is Aram. Harcourt, 1940. 


Zaimi, Nexhmi. Daughter of the Eagle: the autobiography of an Albanian 
girl. Ives Washburn, 1937. 


Unveiled; the autobiography of a Turkish girl. Ives Wash 
Little, 1943. 

Harcourt, 1943. 

McGraw, 1943. 

Little, 1943. 

Houghton, 1943. 

Scribner, 1923. 
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PAMPHLETS EVALUATED 


“Inexpensive Vocational Materials’* 
is the title of a special critical report of 
a committee of six school librarians that 
appears as the January 1944 number of 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, pub- 
lished quarterly by the American Library 
Association. The Bulletm has, 
1930 evaluated subscription books, en- 


since 


cyclopedias , and other reference-type 
books for librarians, teachers, and other 
book-buyers. 


Both war-time occupational emphases 
and the promise of post-war vocational 
opportunities have created tremendous 
needs for good vocational information to 
form the basis for guidance services 
Schools and libraries, in an increasing 
number, are being compelled to collect 
more and better information about jobs 
in order to satisfy the greatly accelerated 
interest among both boys and girls as 
well as men and women 

To what extent have the vocational 
organizations and the publishers met this 
need, and of what quality are tneir 
pamphlets, periodicals, paper-bound sets, 
and printed services? These are the 
questions which the Special Evaluating 
Committee has attempted to answer in 
“Inexpensive Vocational Materials 

School people and librarians are per 
fectly aware of the extent to which both 
the quality and the comprehensiveness 
of vocational publications vary. But it 
is not often possible for a — to make 
a critical and comparative ¢ aluation of 
a great number of pamphlet sets, services, 
etc. The Special Committee did just 
that. They weighed the relative merits 
of more than 20 pamphlet sets, services, 
periodicals that attempt to give occupa 
tion information. Of these only seven 
are given an unqualified recommendation 
Some are recommended for certain pur- 
poses and under special conditions. Oth 
ers are definitely not recommended. 

Each publication or service is described 
in a separate review. Each review is a 
detailed evaluation. With the report, 
or the adminis 


the librarian, the teacher, 





trator can decide exactly what vocational 
services are suited to his local needs and 
his budget. 

“Inexpensive Vocational Materials” is 
the second of three reports by the Special 
Committee. The October 1942 issue of 
Subscription Books Bulletin carries the 
first report on “Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials,’ which evaluated “pamphlet ser- 
vices.” A third report on picture and 
map services is still to appear. 


VOCATIONS 


Students, teachers, counselors, librari- 
ans, parents, and others interested in post- 
war jobs will find helpful information in 
a 6-page leaflet on “The Occupation of 
the Automobile Salesman,” by Clare A. 
Costello, published by Occupational In- 
dex, Inc. at New York University, New 
York N. Y. Single copies 25¢, cash 
with order. 

This is one of a new series of leaflets 
describing opportunities in fields which 
are expected to expand when the war 
ends. Each one covers the nature of the 
work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, etc. 


SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


IN TULARE COUNTY 
Page 21) 
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(Continued from 


Our largest school, with twelve teachers, 
has nearly 4,000 volumes on deposit 
And the needs and the demands vary 
with the type of community. 
We in Tulare County are 
fortunate in that there is 
fine spirit of cooperation between the 
teachers and the library. One feels 
paid for the hard work when a teacher 
from another state says “I have never 
had County Library service before 
I am enjoying it so much” 
ofhce of the Superintenc 
bends over backwards in 
with your a 
But the greatest 
is to hear the dabdnen joyfu 
comes the story lady!” 


especially 
an unusually 


and 
r when the 
- Schools 
cooperating 
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lly “Here 














About... 


Our Contributors 


Dr. Leah Kathryn Dice is assistant in 
the Girls’ Vocational School in Baltimore 
and instructor in education at Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Mary- 
land. An article which she wrote for 
Talks and Teachers, published by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, was so stimu- 
lating that she was asked to write on 
practical psychology for librarians. 


A provocative institute program is de- 
scribed by Jessie Boyd, head librarian in 
the University High School in Oakland, 
and supervisor of school library practice, 
University of California. 


In the January number of the Bulletin 
Marvin Cragun gave some lively glimpses 
of his work in the Ground School at 
Mather Field. Now he is finding the 
days and evenings all too short for the 
demands of the STAR unit in the Sac- 
ramento Junior College. 


In the Whittier Union High School, 
the chairman of Basic Course I (English- 
Orientation) has been very successful in 
teaching the Mexican-American students 
to enjoy reading. Claude P. Crankshaw 
teaches vocational music, piano and social 
living in the La Jolla Junior High Schcol 
in Placentia. Miss Erma Fink of the 
Whittier Union High School secured his 
vivid article about the Placentia spring 
festival for the Bulletin. Frances B. 
Lamb is librarian of the Polytechnic High 
School in Riverside. 


In Oakland Ida Wainwright is librar- 
ian of the Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School. 


The many camps near San Diego in- 
spired Florence Wainwright, librarian of 
the Dana Junior High School to organize 
a Reading Service Club. Elsie Brown 
is the librarian of the Virgil Junior High 


School in Los Angeles. 


Margaret Van Dussen, head of the 
School Department of the Fresno County 


2a. 





Free Library, describes county library 
service to high schools. County library 
service to the elementary schools is pre- 
sented by Nora E. Wheeler of the Tu- 
lare County Free Library. 


Marjorie K. Moody will graduate from 
UCLA in February. She is already a 
private in the Marines and hopes to go 
into active service in April. 


MEXICAN-AMERICANS 
AND THEIR READING 
(Continued from Page 10) 


is predominantly Anglo-American and 
where only English is spoken. 

Before many weeks they go to the 
library individually or in small groups. 
Often they ask to go to the library 
“just to look around.” Then the librar- 
ian takes over. Previous lessons in cour- 
tesy and library procedure are put to 
the test. He finds, however, that it is 
seldom necessary to reprove these stu 
dents who have had development reading 
training, for they have learned to appre- 
ciate books and the privileges of the 
library. 

As attitudes change and new cor 
structive habits are developed, we find 
that the boys and girls who disliked 
reading are using the library more and 
more often. Perhaps the kind of reading 
they do would not meet very high aca- 
demic standards, but the important con- 
sideration is that they want to read. 
When discouraging remarks reach us 
about the achievement of our Mexican- 
Americans, I am glad that I know an- 
other side of the picture. I have the 
jubilant expressions of Jesus and Dolores 
as they return from the library with 
another “keen” book. I have watched 
the students as they gain confidence in 
themselves, and as they recognize words 
and understand their meanings. Thus 
one school attempts to construct a pat- 
tern for the adjustment of a minority 
group. As we work with and appreciate 
the Mexican-Americans we hope that 
it may be developed still further. 
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TEXTBOOKS rebound 
style of original covers. 
bound book will outwear 


new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How” 


Foster & Futernick 
Company 


444 Bryant Street 








BOOKS 


«> 


Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 


«> 


Our Trained Staff Is Always 
at Your Service 


«> 


THE 


SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley 











Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 
MAGAZINES substantially 

Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in 
Picture Covers and impreg 





When purchasing frem our a 








SUPPLIES 


BOOK LACQUER. Two kinds, both 

gon j Pacific Book Lacquer, Gal- 

n $3.60; Quart $1.20; Pint 75c. 

Sivea Book Lacquer, Gallon S6; 
Quart $1.75; Pint $1 

MOROCCO CREAM, leather pre- 


server and restorative Effective 
Gal. $10; Qt. $3; 4 oz. $1.50 
BOOKBINDERS’ PASTE, the old 
standard, liked by everyone In 
glass: Gal. $2.25; - 75c¢. In tins 
Gal. $2; 2 Qts. $1 ; Qt. 60c 
MENDING STRIPS, ies rag paper, 
not gummed, 17 inches by 12 1, 
1, 2 or 3'2 inches; equal to 500 
pieces 12 inch. Onion Skin (thin 
semi-transparent) 45c¢ pkg Map 


Bond (thicker, for hinging) 45¢ pkg 
Also Muslin Strips, Red Rope Manila, 
Memo Cards, etc. 


All f.o.b. Los Angeles; postage extra 
Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 


A PROBLEM? 


Difficulties of wartime 


transportation can be 
overcome by ordering 
your books from Vro- 
mans—since we main 
tain a tremendous 
stock of library books 
selected particularly to 
fill your needs. 


A. C. VROMAN, Inc. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





. please mention the BULLETIN. 

































































































































































































SIXTEEN WALL SIZE MAPS 
$12.50 


Complete Series of (separate) Physical and 
Political Maps, Side by Side for Compara- 
tive Study 







Library Books 


Of All Publishers 
















As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York 


the largest book wholesalers in 







the United States we are 
close at hand with a large stock 
to serve you efficiently and at 


lowered cost to your school. 
We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip 
tions for our quotations. 





















~ 
Hammond’ s Comparative Wall Atlas sh each 
continent as man found it—how he pee 
ie. Separate eae ind political maps, sid 
j mparative 


Please let us know if you wish a copy 
of our new book catalog 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 































df r hanging on the wall 

the pages just li i book. Correction coupon 

foe peat war changes. ( ea? I ly a fractic f 
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' A. OWENS 


1316 North Edgemont St. 
Los Angeles 27, California 













Los Angeles 


CHESTER THORNE 


3340 Yorkshire Road, Pasadena 8 


Service to Libraries 
through 
Our California Offices 


The best of the old - The safest of the new 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
Box 1158, Walnut Creek 


Library Bureau Wood Furniture 
Representing 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN G CO., Inc. Library Bureau Supplies 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Inc. Unit Wood Book Shelving 


Including Blue Ribbon Books, 


Kardex Visible’ Equipment 
Sun Dial Press, etc 


Wood Filing Cabinets 
Adding Machines 


Typewriters 


REMINGTON RAND, Inc. 


Library Headquarters in California 


CADMUS BOOKS 
JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
THE LITERARY GUILD 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
711 South Olive St. 41 First St. 
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